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LITERATURE. 


THE LENT JEWELS. 
A Jewish Tale. 
BY R. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


In schools of wisdom all the day was spent : 

His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts, which dwelt u 

And two fair children who consoled his life. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, 

And with these words preventing, did begin :— 
“« Ever rejoicing at your wished retura, 

Yet am { most so now : for since this morn 

I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 

Upon one point which you shall now decide. 





the wife, 


Some years ago, a friend into my care 

Some jewels gave—rich, precious gems they were ; 
But having given them in my charge, this friend 
Did afterward nor come for them, nor send, 

But left them in my keeping for so long, 

That now it almost seems to me a wrong 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 

To take those jewels, which he left, away. 

What think you? Shall I freely yield them back, 
And with no murmuring ?—so henceforth to lack 
Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine for ever, mine in fee.” 


“« What question can be here? Your own true heart 
Must needs advise you of the only part: 
That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
And should be yielded with no discontent. 
Nor surely can we find herein a wrong, 
That it was left us to enjoy it long.” 


‘ Good is the word,” she answered ; “may we now 
And evermore that it is good allow !” 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led, 
And there she showed him, stretched upon one bed, 
Two children pale : and he the jewels knew, 

Which God had lent him, and resumed anew. 





A LOVER’S PASTIME. 
RY ALICE CARY. 


Before the daybreak I arise, 

And search to find if earth or air 
Hold anywhere 

The likeness of thy sweet, sweet eyes, 
My loving love, my excellently fair, 


In nature’s book 
I mark each place 
Where semblances of thee I trace, 
With flowers that have a bleeding look, 
For pity. gentleness and grace, 
ith lilies white, 
And roses that are burning bright, 
I take for blushes ; then I catch 
The sunbeams, making all the air 
Jealousy cold—they cannot match 
The golden crowning of thy hair. 
The pink wild brier 
Shines through the book in many a place, 
Her good attire 
Stolen from the smiling of thy face. 
The dews that stay in thirsty lands 
Or withered wood, 
Are like thy hands, 
Quietly busy doing good. 
The brown-eyed eunflower, all the day 
Lecking one way, 
I take for patience, made divine 
« By melancholy fears, like thine. 
From June till May, 
I’m searching, searching earth and air, 
To find out where 
Nature hath copied, to her praise, 
The beauty of thy gracious ways. 
I make believe the brooks that run 
From sun to shade and shade to sun, 
Mimic the murmur of thy joys, 
Making their pleasant noise. 


So, dearest heart, 

I cheat the cruelty 
That keeps us all too long apart, 

With many a poor conceit of thee. 
Before the daybreak I arise, 

But never anywhere 

Find I, in earth or air, 
The likeness of thy sweet, sweet eyes. 

Graham’s Magazine. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ Kate,” said Aunt Deborah to me, as we sat with our feet on the 
fender one rainy afternoon,—or, as we were in London, I should say one 
rainy morning,—in June, “I think altogether, considering the weather 
and what not, it would be as well for you to give up this Ascot ex- 
pedition, my dear.” 

I own I felt more than half-inclined to cry—most girls would have 
cried,—but Aunt Deborah says I am very unlike the generality of women, 
and so, although I had ordered a peach-coloured mantle, and such a 
bonnet as can only be seen at Ascot on the Cup Day, I kept back my 
tears, and swallowed that horrid choking feeling in my throat, whilst I 
replied with the most careless manner I could assume, “ Goodness, aunt, 
> 7 W a for ever : not that I care ; but think what a disappointment 


I mast here be allowed the privilege of my sex to enter on a slightly 





ve explanation as to who Aunt Deborah is, and who I am, not 


' dark eyes, a front of jet-black hair coming low down on a somewhat fur- 


forgetting cousin John, who is good-nature itself, and without whom I 
cannot do the least bit. My earliest recollections of Aunt Deborah, then, 
date from a period when I was a curly-headed little thing in a white 
frock (not so very long ago, after all), and the first occasion on which I 
can recollect her personality with any distinctness was on a certain birth- 
day, when poor grandfather said to me in his fanny way, “ Kate, you 
romp! we must get you a rocking-horse.”” Aunt Deborah lifted up her 
hands and eyes in holy horror and deprecation. “ A rocking-horse, Mr. 
Coventry,”’ said she ; “ what an injudicious selection! (Aunt Deborah 
likes to round her periods, as the book-people sav.) The child is a sad 
Tom-boy already, and if you are going to teach her to ride, J wont an- 
swer for the consequences in after life, when the habits of our youth have 
become the second nature of our matarity.”” Imagine such sentiments 
so expressed by a tall. austere lady, with high manly features, piercing 


rowed brow. Cousin John says all dark women are inclined to be cross, 
and I own I think we blondes have the best of it as far as good temper 
is concerned. My aunt is not altered in the slightest degree from what 
she was then. She dresses invariably in grey silks of the most delicate 
shades and texture: carries spectacles low down upon her nose, where 
they can be of no earthly use except for inspection of the carpet; and 
wears lavender kid gloves at all hours of the day and night,—for Aunt 
Deborah is vain of her hand, and preserves its whiteness as a mark of her 
birth and parentage. Most families have a crotchet of some sort on which 
they plume themselves ; some will boast that their scions rejoice one and 
all in long noses; others esteem the attenuated frames which they be- 
queathed to their descendants as the most precious of legacies; one 
would not part with his family squint for the finest pair of eyes that ever 
adorned an Andalusian maiden; another cherishes his hereditary gout 
as a priceless patent of nobility; and even iasanity is prized ia propor- 
tion to the tenacity with which it clings to a particular race. So the 
Horsioghams never cease talking of the Horsingham hand; and if I want 
to get anything out of Aunt Deborah, I have only to !end her a pair of 
my gloves, and apologise to her for their being so /arge that she can get 
both her bands into one. 

Now, the only thing we ever fall out about is what my aunt calls pro 
priety. Lhad a French governess once who left because I pinned the tail 
of cousia in John’s kite to herskirt, and put white mice in her work-box 
and she was always lecturing me about what she called ‘ Jes conve- 
nances.” Aunt Deborah don’t speak much French, though she says 
she understands it perfectly, and she never lets me alone about propriety. 





When I came home from church that rainy Sunday, with Colonel Bingham, 
under his umbrella (a cotton one), Aunt Deborah lectured me on the 
impropriety of such a thing—though the Colonel is forty if he is a day, 
and told me repeatedly he was a “ safe old gentleman,’’—I dida’t think 
him at all dangerous, I’m sure, I rode a race against Bob Dashwood the 
other morning, once round the inner ring, down Rotton Row, to finish in 
front of Apsley- House, and beat him all to ribbons—wasn’t it fun? and 
dién’t I kick the dirt in his face; he looked like a wall that’s been fresh 
rpm when he pulled up. I don’t know who told Aunt Deborah. 

t wasn’t the coachman, for he said he wouldn’t; but she heard of it 
somehow, and of course she said it was improper and unladylike, and 
unfeminine, as if anything a woman does can be unfeminine. I know 
Bob didn’t think so, though he got the worst of it every way. 

To be sure, we women are sadly kept down in this world, whatever we 
shall be in the next. If they would only let us try, I think we could 
beat the “ lords of the creation,” as they call themselves, at everything 
they undertake. Dear me, they talk about our weakness and vanity ;— 
why, they never know their own minds for two minutes together, and as 
for vanity, only tell a man you think him good-looking, and he falls in 
love with you directly ; or it that istoo great a bounce—and indeed very 
few of them have the slightest pretensions to beauty—you need only 
hint that he rides gallantly, or waltzes nicely, or wears neat boots, aud 
it will do quite as well. I recollect perfectly that cousin Emily made her 
great marriage—five thousand a year and the chance of a baronetcy—by 
telling her partner in a quadrille, quite innocently, that “‘ She should 
know his figure anywhere.” The mao had a hump, and one leg shorter 
than the other, but he thought Emily was dying for him, and proposed 
within a fortnight. Emily is an artless creature—* good common sense,”’ 
Aunt Deborah calls it,—and so she threw over Harry Bloomfield, and 
married the hump and the legs that didn’t match, and the chance-of the 
baronetcy forthwith ; and now they say he beats her, and I think it 
serves her right. 

But we women—gracious! if we only take the trouble, we can turn 
the whole male sex round our little fiagers. Who ever saw half a dozen 
of us hovering and watching and fussing round a masculine biped, thank- 
ful even to be snubbed rather than not noticed at all? Who ever saw us 
fetch and carry like so many retrievers, and “ sit up,” so to speak, for a 
withered rose-bud, at the fag end of an overblown bouquet. Not that we 
don’t love flowers in their proper places, and keep them too, sometimes 
long after their colour has faded and their perfume gone, but we don’t 
make a parade of such things, and have the grace to be ashamed of our- 
selves when we are so foolish. 

__ But it’s quite different with men. They give in to us about everything 
if we only insist—and it’s our own fault if we don’t insist, for of course 
if they find us complying and ready to oblige, why there’s no end to 
their audacity. “Give ’em an inch, and they take an ell.”” However, 
they do try to keep us down as much as they can. Now there’s that 
very exercise of riding that they are so proud of. They get us a side- 
saddle, as they call it, of enormous weight and inconvenience, on which 
they plant pommels enough to impale three women ; they place us in an 
attitude from which it is next to impossible to control a horse should he be 
violent, and in a dress which ensures a horrible accident should he fall, 
added to which they constantly give us the worst quadruped in the sta- 
ble; acd yet, with all these drawbacks, such is our own innate talent 
and capacity, we ride many an impetuous steed in safety and comfort 
that a man would find a dangerous and incontrollable “ mount.” For 
my part I only wish I had been born a man—that’s to say, if I could keep 
my own ideas and feelings. To be sure, I should lose a good many per- 
sonal adornments; not that I’m vain enough to consider myself a beauty, 
but still one cannot help being anxious about one’s own appearance, par- 

ticularly if one has a full-length glass in one’s bed-room. I need not be 

ashamed to own that I know I’ve got bright eyes, and good teeth, and a 

fresh colour, aud loads of soft brown hair, and not a bad figure—so my 
dressmaker tells me ; though I think myself I look best in a riding-habit. 

Altogether you can’t call that a perfect fright ; but nevertheless I think 
it I might I would change places with Cousia John. He has no Aunt 

Deborah to be continually preaching propriety to him. He can go out 
when he likes without being questioned, and come in without being 
scolded. die can swagger about wherever he chooses without that most 
odious of incumbrances called a chaperone ; and though I shoulda’t care 
to smoke as many Cigars as he does (much as I like the smell of them in 
parts air), yet I confess it must be delightfully independent to havea 
atch- key. 


I often wonder whether other people think Cousin John good-looking. 





I have known him so long that I believe I can hardly be a fair judge. 


He is fresh-coloured, to be sure, and square, and rather fat, and when he , 


smiles, and shows all his white teeth, he has a very pleasant appearance; 
but I think I admire a man who looks rather more of a roué—not like 
Colonel Bingham exactly, whose face is all wrinkles and whiskers,—bat 
a little careworn and jaded, as if he was accustomed to difficulties, and 
had other things to occupy his thoughts besides his horses and his dinner. 
I don’t like a man that stares at you, and I don’t like a man that can’t 
look you in the face. He provokes me if he is all smiles, and I’ve no 
patience with him if he’s cross. I’m not sure I know exactly what does 
please me best, but I do know that I like Cousin John’s constant good- 
humour, and the pains he takes to give me a day’s amusement whenever 
he can, or what he calls “ have Cousin Kate out for a lark ;” and this 
brings me back to Aunt Deborah and the expedition to Ascot, a thing of 
all others I fancied was so perfectly delightful. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Deborah, as she folded her lavender-gloved 
hands, “if it wasn’t for the weather and my rheumatism, I’d accompany 
you myself, but I do consider that Ascot is hardly a place for my niece 
to be seen at without a chaperone, and with no other protector than John 
Jones.—John Jones,’ repeated the old lady, reflectively, “an excellent 
young man, doubtless: I heard him his Catechism when he was so high, 
but still hardly equal to so responsible a charge as that of Miss Coven- 
try.” I knew this was what Joba calls a “ back-hander”’ at me, but I can 
be so good-tempered when I’ve anything to gain, therefore I only said, 
“‘ Well, aunt, of course you’re the best judge, and I don’t care the least 
about going, only when Jobn calls this afternoon, you must explain it all 
to him, for he’s ordered the carriage, and the luncheon, and everything, 
and he’ll be so disappointed.”’ I’ve long ago found out that if you want 
to do anything, you should never seem too anxious about it. 

Aunt Deborah is fonder of John than she likes toconfess. I know why, 
because I overheard my old nurse tell the housekeeper when I was quite 
a little thing ; and what I hear, ge if I’m not intended to hear it, 
I never forget. There were three Miss Horsinghams, all with white hands, 
—poor mamma, Aunt Deborah, and Aunt Dorcas; now, Aunt Deborah 
wanted to marry old David Jones (John’s papa) ; I can just remember 
him—a souffy little man with a brown wig, but perhaps be wasn’t always 
so; and David Jones, who was frightened at Aunt Deborah’s black 
thought he would rather marry Aunt Dorcas ;—why the two sisters “3 
toss up for him I can’t think; bat he did marry Aunt Dorcas, and Aunt 
Deborah has been an old maid ever since. Sometimes even now she 
her eyes on Cousin John, and then takes them off with a great sigh. 
seems ridiculous in an old lady, but I don’t know that it is so. That’s the 
reason my cousin can do what he likes with Aunt Deborah ; and that’s 
the reason why, when he called on that rainy afternoon, he her 
it - go down to Ascot with him all alone by our two selves the fol- 
owing day. 

How pleasant it is to wake on the morning of a gala day ; to hear the 
carts and cabs rujtbling and clattering in the streets, and to know that 
you must get up eariy, and be off directly after breakfast, and will have 
the whole livelong day to amuse yourself in. What a bright sunshiny 
morning it was, and what fun I had going with John in a Hansom to 
Paddington—I like a Hansom cab, it goes so fast,—and then down to 
Windsor by the train, in a carriage full of such smart people, some of 
whom I knew quite well by name, though not to speak to—the slang aris- 
tocracy, as they are called, muster in great force at Ascot. Nor could 
anything be more delightful than the drive through Windsor Forest up to 
the Course—such a neat phaeton and pair, and John and I like a 
Darby and Joan sitting side by side. Somehow that drive through - 
sor Forest made me think of a great many things I never think of at 
other times. Though I was going to the races, and fully prepared for a 
day of gaiety and amusement, a half-melancholy feeling stole over me as 
we rolled along amongst those stately old trees, and that lovely scenery, 
and those picturesque little places set down in that abode of beauty. I 
thought how charming it would be to saunter about here in the earl 
summer mornings, or the still summer nights, and listen to the 
and the blackbird and the nightingale in the copse, and then I thought I 
would not care to wander here quite alone, and that a whi might 
steal on my ear, sweeter than the note of the thrush or the nightingale, 
and that there might be a somebody without whom ali that sylvan beaaty 
would be a blank, but with whom any place would become a fi § 
And then I fell to wondering who that somebody would be, and I looked 
at Cousin Jobn, and felt a little cross—which was very ungrateful, and a 
little disappointed—which was very unjust. ‘Here we are, Kate; that’s 
the Grand Stand, and we’ll have the carriage right opposite ; and the 
Queen’s not come, and we’re in heaps of time ; and there’s Frank Lovell,”’ 
exclaimed the unconscious John, as we drove on to the Course, and m 
day-dreams were effectually dispelled by the gay scene which spread itae 
before my eyes. 

As I took Jobno’s arm and walked into the enclosure in front of the 
stand, I must confess that the first impression on my mind was this,— 
“never in my life have I seen so many well-dressed ple collected to- 
gether before ;” and when the Queen drove up the rse with her bril- 
liant suite of carriages and outriders, and the mob of gentlemen and 
ladies cheered her to the echo, I was such a goose that I felt as if I could 
have cried. After a time I got a little more composed, and looked about 
at the different toilettes that surrounded me. I own I saw nothing much 
neater than my own, and I was pleased to find it se, as nothing gives one 
greater confidence in a crowd than the consciousness of being well-dressed. 
But what I delighted in more thao all the boanets and gowns in the uni- 
verse, were those dear horses, with their little darlings of jockeys. If 
there is one thing I like better than another it is a thoroughbred horse. 
What a gentleman he looks amongst the rest of bis kind ! “flow he walks 
down the Couree as if he knew his owa value—self-confident, but not 
vain; and goes swinging along in his breathing-gallop as easily and as 
smoothly as if I was riding him myself, and he was proud of his burthen ! 
When Colonist won the Cup, I felt again as if I could have cried. It was 
a near race, and closely contested the whole way from the distance in. I 
felt my blood creeping quite chill, and I could perfectly understand then 
the infatuation men cherish about racing, and why they ruin their wives 
and children at that pursuit. What a relief it was when the number was 
up, and I could be quite satisfied that the dear bay horse had won. As 
for the little jockey that rode him, I could and would have kissed him! 


and I naturally asked him, “ had he won his money?” John never bets ; 
but he replied, “I’m just as pleased as if I’d won a fortune; only think, 
Frank Lovell has landed twelve hundred!” “ Well,” I replied, “I’m 

lad of it,—which is very good of me, seeing tbat I don’t know Mr. 

ovell.” “Don’t know Frank Lovell!” exclaimed John. ‘“ The greatest 
friend I have in the world.” (Men’s friends always are the greatest in 
the world). “1’ll introduce him to you ; there he is,—no he isn’t. I saw 
him a moment ago.” 

And fortbwith John launched into a long biography of his friend Frank 
Lovell: how that gentleman was the nicest fellow, and the finest rider, 
and the best shot ia the universe ; how he kaew more about racing than 
any man of his age, and had beeu io more difficulties, and got out of 
them better, and robbed the public generally with a more plausible air ; 
how he sang a capital song, and was the pleasantest company, and had 
more brains than the world gave him credit for (as indeed might easily 
be the case) ; how he was very good-looking, and very agreeable, and 





Just then Cousin John came back to me, with his sunny, laughing face, - 
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met with great succers (whatever that means) in society how Lady 
Scapegrace was avowedly in love with him, and be bad thrown over 
pretty Mies Pinnifer because be wouldn’t leave the army, and six months 
afterwards was obliged to sell his commision, when Outsider won the 
“Two Thousand ;” together with various other details, which lasted till 
it was time to have luncheon, and yo back to Winde to catch the four 
o'clock train Though evidently euch ao hero yf yn’#, | confess 1 didn’t 
like what I beard of Frank Lovell at al 


or 


CH rr 

We've got such a eweet little house in Lowndee-ttreet, to my mind the 
very best situation in London. When I eay we, of course I mean Aunt 
Deborah and myself. We live together, as I hope we always bball do, as 
Aunt Deborah says, till “one of us is married.” And, notwithstanding 
the difference of our ages, we get on as comfortably as any two forlorn 
maidens can. Though a perfect fairy-palace within, our stronghold is 
guarded by no giant, griffin, dragon, or dwarf; nothing more frightful 
than ® policeman, whose measured tread may be beard at the midnight 
hour pacing up and down beneath our windows. “ It’s a great comfort, 
says Aunt Deborah, “ to know that assistance is clove at hand. lam 4 
lone woman, Kate, and 1 confess to feeling nervous when | lie awake. 
I quite agree with my Aunt, though I’m not nervous, but I must eay | 
like the idea of —e watched over during the hours of sleep, and there 
is something romantic in bearing the regular tramp of the eentine! whilet | 
one is curled up enug in bed. I don’t much think it always és the police- 
men,—at least I know that one night when I got up to peep if it was a 
constable, he was wrapped in a very loose cloak, such as is by no means 
the uniform of the force, and was besides, unquestionably, smoking a 
cigar, which I am given to understand is not permitted by the regula 
tions when on duty. I watched the glowing light for at least ten minutes, 
end when I went to bed again, I could not get to eleep for wondering who 
the amatear policeman could be. 

But the house is a perfect jewel of ite kind, Such a pretty dining room, 
such @ lovely drawing-room, opening into a conservatory, with a fountain 
and gold fish, to say nothing of flowers (1 am passionately fond of 
flowers), and sucha lootely of my own, where nobody ever intrudes ex 
cept my eepecial favourites—Cousin Joho for instance, when he is not in 
disgrace,—and which I have fitted ep and furnished quite to my own taste. 
There’s the “ Amazon,” in gilt bronze, and a bas-relief from the Elgin | 
marbles—not coloured like those flaxen-haired abominations at Syden- 
ham, but pure and simple as the taste that created it; and an etching 
Landseer did for me himself of my little Scotch terrier growling ; and a 
veritable original sketch of Horace Vernet—in which nothing is dietin- 
guishable save a phantom charger, rearing straight up amongst clouds of | 
emoke. Then I’ve put up a stand for my riding-whips, and a picture of | 
my own thoroughbred favourite horse over the chimney-piece ; altogether, 
Aunt Deborah describes the apartment exactly, when she says to me, as 
she does about once a-week, “ My dear, if you were a man, | sbould say 
yal room was fitted up in the most perfect taste, but as you happen to 

a young lady, I wont say what I think, because I know you wont agree 
with me ;” and I certainly do not agree with Aunt Deborah upon a great 
many subjecte. 

However, there's no situation like Lowndewstreet. I’m not going to 
tell the number, nor at which end of the street we live, for it’s very dis- 
agreeable to have people riding by and stopping to alter their stirrup- 
leathers, and equinting up at one’s drawing-room windows where one sits 
working in peace, and then cantering off and trotting by again, as if 
something bad been forgotten. No, if curiosity isso very anxious to 
know where [ live, let it look in the Court Guide ; for my part, I 6a 
nothing, except that there ere always flowers in the balcony, and there’s 
no great singularity about that. But there are two great advantages 
connected with a “ residence in Belgravia,’ which I wonder are not in- 
serted in the advertisements of all houses to let in that locality. In the 
first place, a ~ | may walk about all the forenoon quite alone, without 
neers y # maid or dogged by a footiman; and in the second, 
she is most conveniently situated for a morning ride or walk in the 
park ; and those are about the two pleasantest things one does io 
London, 

Well, the same conversation takes place nearly every morning at break- 


| rails, and smoking the cigar of meditation as if the park was 
| own, 











fast, between Aunt Deborah and myself—(we breaktast early, never after 
half-past nine, however late we may have been the night before). Aunt 
Deborah begine— My dear, | hope we shall have a quiet morning to- 
gether ; I’ve directed the servants to deny me to all visitore, and if you'll 
get your work I will proceed with my readings from excellent Mrs. Han- 
nab More,’’ 

Kate.—" Thank you, aunt. Hannah More amuses me very much 
(I confess that prim moralist does make me laugh). 

Aunt Deborah, reprovingly.—“ Instructive, Kate, not amasiog, cer- 
tainly not ludicrous ;—if you'll shut the docr, we'll begin.” 

Kate. Can’t we put.it off for an bour? I must get my ride, you know, 
aunt, What’s the use of horses if one don’t ride ?”’ 

Aunt Deborah.—" Kate, you ride too much ; I don’t object to the after 
noons with John Jones, but these morning scampers are really quite un- 
called for; they’re spoiling your figure and your complexion; it’s im- 
proper—more, it’s unfeminine ;’ but as you seem determined upon it, go 
and get your ride, and come back a little sobered ;” and Kate—that’s 
me—disappears into the boudoir, from which she emerges in about five 
minutes with the neatest habit and the nicest bat, and her hair done in 
two such killing plaitse—Jobn Jones saye I never look so well as when I’ve 
got my hair dressed for riding. 

1 aiways go out for these morning excursions quite alone. Aunt De- 
borah fought for a long time and insisted on my taking the coachman ; 
but he is an old family servant, and I soon knocked him up completely. 
In the firet place, the ride is always soft, and I hate going s/ow, so he 
used to get a dreadful stitch in his side trying to keep up with me on one 
of the high-actioned coach-horees ; then he didn’t see the fun of having 
two horses to clean when he got home, instead of one ; eo when he found 
he conldn’t get another helper, we begged him off between us, and I go out 
now unincumbered by that excellent and pursy old man. After all, I 
ought to be able to take care of myself. I have ridden ever since I was 
five years old, and if habit is second nature, as Aunt Deborah says, I’m 
sure my habit ought to be natural enough to me. I recollect as well as 
if it was yesterday when poor papa put me on a shaggy Shetland pony, 
and telling me not to be frightened, gave it a thump and started me off 
by myself. I wasn’t the least bit afraid, I know that. it was a new sen- 
sation, and delightful ; round and round the field we went, I shaking my 
reins with one hand and holding on a great flapping straw hat with the 
other; the pony grunting and equeakiog, with his mane and tale floating 
on the breeze, and papa standing in the middle waving his bat and ap- 
planding with all his might. 

After that I was qualified to ride anything, and by the time I was 
twelve, there wasn’t a hunter in the stable that I wouldn’t get on at a 
moment’s notice. I am ashamed to confees that I have even caught the 
loose cart-horees in a field, and ridden them without saddle or bridle. I 
never was beat but once, and that was at Uncle Horsingham’s, when I 
was about fifteen. He had bought a mare at Tattersall’s for bis daughter 
to ride, and —— her down to Dangerfield, thinking she would con- 
duct herself like the rest of her species. How well I remember my gover- 
ness’s face when she gave me leave to go to the stable with Sir oery, 

I was a great pet of Uncle Horsing- 


” 


and look over the new purchase. 
ham, and as Cousin Amelia was not much of an equestrian, he proposed 
that I should get upon the chestnut mare first and try her paces and 
temper before his daughter mounted her. As we neared the stables, out 
came one of the with a side-saddle on his head, and the longest 
face Lever beheld. “Oh Sir’ Arry,” said he—I quote his exact words— 
“that new mare’s a wicious warmint ; afore I was well into the stable 
she ups and lets out at me just above the knee ; I do believe as my thigh’s 
ke.”’ “Nonsense, man,” said my Unele, “ put the saddle on, and 
bring her out.” Presently the chesnut mare appeared, and I saw at once 
that she was not in the best of humours. But! was young, full of spirits, 
from lessons ; so, fearing if one of the men should venture to 
mount her she might show temper, and I should lose my ride, I made a 
sign to the head groom to give me a hand, and before my uncle had time 
to exclaim, “ For goodness sake, Kate !’’ I was seated, muslin dress and 
on the back of the chestnut mare. What she did I never could quite 
out ; it seemed to me that she crouched as if she was going to lie 
and then bounded into the air with all four legs off the ground. I 
as near gone as possible, but for the only time in my life, I caught 
of the pene with my right hand, and that saved me ; in another 
t she broke from the ’s hold and was careering along the 
approach, like a mad thing. I had pulled at her the least she would 
have ran — = me. tes ae 
Luckily park was roomy e old trees far apart, 80 when we 
Oe, Sum (nae oho wenld bo mires. I gave her a rousin 
gallop, my reins and patted her, to show ber how confident 
, aad brought her back to my uncle as quiet as a lamb. Uafortu- 
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wed my uncle’s riding-whip to punish 


a a dislike to certain stone pillars 
; and now began earnest. She reared, and plunged, 


Che Albion. 
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and wheeled round and round, and did all she knew to get rid of me, 

whilst I flogged, and jerked, and screamed at ber (I didn’t swear, because 
I didn’t know how,) and vowed wicked little heart, 1 would be 
killed rather than give in. Darin we got nearer and nearer 
to a certain large pond about a hundred yards from the stable gates, at 
which the cattle used to water rummer I knew 
t wasn’t very deep, for I had m standing By the 
time we were Close to the brin: ad turned to re 

Mies Kate k and just as | er the 
#, | caught a glimpse of my 
shame, horror, and disgust that | eball 
we were over-head in the pond, the mare bavisg dashed blindly in, caught 
her fore-feet in the bridle, and rolled completely over. What a ducking 
I got to be sure ; but it was nothing to the scolding | had to endure after 
wards, from all the females of the family, including my governess ily 
Uncle Horsingham stuck up for me, and from that time till the day of his 
death, vowed he had “ never known but one plucisy fellow in the 1, 
and that was hie little niece, Kate. 

No wonder I feel at home on Brilliant, who never did wrong in 
who will eat out of my hand, put bis foot in my apron pocket, follow me 
about like a dog, and is,1 am firmly persuaded, the very best horse ia 
England. He is quite thoroughbred, though be aever bas been in train 
ing—and is as beautifal as be is good. Bright bay, with such black legs 
and such a silky mane and tail! I know lots of ladies whose hair is 
coarser than Brilliant’s. Fifteen bands three inches, and Cousin Joho 
says well up to his weight—an honest fourteen stone. With the emallest 
nose, and the leanest head, and the fullest dark eye, and the widest, red 
dest nostril,—his expression of countenance, when a little blown, is the 
most beautiful I ever beheld ; and not a white mark about bim, excepta 
tiny etar in the very middle of the forehead : I kaow it well, for I have 
kissed it often and often. The picture over my chimney-piece does not 
half do him justice ; bat then, eure, ite pe ndant, painted by the 
same artist, and representing my other horse, White-Stockings, flatters 
that very plain and excellent animal most unbiushingly 

Of all delights in the world, give me my morning canter up the park | 
on Brilliant. Away we go, auderstanding each other perfectly ; and | 
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am quite sure that he enjoys as much as I do the bright sunshine, and | “ 


the morning breeze, and the gleaming Serpentine, with its solitary ewan, | 
and ite hungry ducks, and ite amphibious dogs continually ewimming for 
the inciting stick, only rescued to produce fresh exertions; and the rosy 
children taking their morning walk ; and, above all, the liberty of Lon 
don before two o’clock in the day, when the real London begins. I pat | 
Brilliant’s smooth, bard neck, and he shakes his head, and strikes at an | 
imaginary butterfly with one black fore-leg, and | draw my reio a 
thought tighter, and away we go, much to the admiration of that good- | 
looking man with mustacbios who is leaning oo his umbrella close to the 
u18 
I often wondered who that man war. Morning after morning have I 
seen him at the same place, always with an umbrella, and always with a 
cigar. I quite missed bim on the Derby Day, when of course he was gone | 
to Epsom (by the bye, why don’t we go to the Derby just as much as to} 
Ascot’); and yet it was ratber a relief, too, for I had got almost eby 
about passing bim ; it seemed eo absurd to see the man every day and | 
never to speak ; besides, | fancied, though of course it could only be | 
fancy, that he looked as if he was expecting me. At last I coulda’t help 
blushing, and I thought be saw it, for I’m sure he smiled, and then I was 
so provoked with myeelf that I sent Brilliant up the ride at a pace no- 
thing short of a race-horse could have caught | 
CHAPTER III | 
I wonder whether any lady in Englaod has a maid who, to use that | 
domestic’s own expression, ls capable of “ giving eatisfaction.” If any 
lady does rejoice in euch an Abigail, I shall be too happy to “ swap’’ with 
her, and give anything else I possess, except Brilliant, into the bargain. 
Mine is the greatest goose that ever stood upon two legs, and how she 
can chatter as ehe does with ber mouth full of pine, is to me a perfect 
miracle. Once or twice in the week I have to endure a certain ordeal 
which, although a positive pleasure to come women, is to m 
intense martyrdom, termed dressing to go out ; and I think I never bated 
is more than the night of Lady Horsingham’s ball. Lady Horsingham 
is my poor uncle’s widow, and as Aunt Deborah is extremely punetilious 
on ail matters relating to family connexions, we invariably attend these 
solemnities with a gravity befiiting the occasion. 
Now I may be singular ln my ideas, but I confess that it does appear 
to me 4 strange way of enjoying oneself in the dog days, to make one’s 
toilette at eleven P.M. for the parpose of sitting in a carriage till twelve, 


disposition 


till balf-past. After fighting one’s way literally step by step, and gain 

ing a landing by assault, one looks around and takes breath, and what 
does one see? Panting girls looking in vain for the right partoer, who 
is probably not ten yards from them, but wedged in between substantial 
dowagers, whom be is cursing in bis heart, bat from whom there is no es 
cape, or perhaps philosophically and perfidiously making the best of bis 
unavoidable situation, and flirting shamefully with the one he likes next 
best to the imprisoned maiden on the staircaise ; or, the tables turned, 
young fledglings pining madly for their respective enslavers, and pictur- 
ing to themselves how she may be even now whirling round to that peal 

ing waltz in the arms of some former adorer or delightfully new acquaint- 
ance, little heediog him who is languishing in his white neckclotb, actu- 
ally within speaking distance, but separated as effectually as if he were 
in another country. By-the-by, it’s fatal when people begin to think of 
each other as he’s and she’s ; the softest proper name that ever was whis 
pered is not balf so dangerous as those demonstrative pronouns. In one 
corner is a stout old gentleman wedged against the wall, wiping the 
drops from his bald head, and wondering what Jane and Julia can see 
in these gatherings to make them wild about going to every ball for 
which they can get an invitation. Deluded father! both Jane and Julia 
have the beet of reasons in this very house. You grudge not to spend a 
broiling September day in the pursuit of your game : each of your fair 
daughters, sir, flatters herself that she too has winged her bird. 

Swaying backwards aod forwards in the mass, like some goodly mer- 
chantman at anchor, pitching and rolling to a ground-swell, behold the 
chaperone fulfilling her destiny, and skilfully playing that game which 
to her is the business of life. Flashed and hot in person, she is cool and 
composed in mind. Practice makes perfect ; and the chaperone is as 
much at home here as the stock-broker on ’Change, or the betting-man in 
the ring, or the fisherman amidst the roar and turmoil of the waves. 
With lynx eyes she notes how Lady Carmine’s eldest girl is “ carrying 
on” with young Thriftless, and how Lord Looby’s eye glass is fixed on 
ber own youngest daughter ; yet for all this she is not absent or preoccu- 
pied, but can whisper to stupid Lady Dalwich the very latest intelligence 
of a marriage, or listen, all attention, to the freshest bit of scandal from 
Mrs. General Gabbler. But perhaps by this time you have floated with 
the tide into the doorway, and received from your hostess the cordial 
shake off the hand or formal bow which makes you free of the place. So 
with patience and perseverence you work your way at last into the danc- 
ing-room, and you now see what people come here for; dancing, of 
course : each performer has about eighteen inches of standing-room, and 
on that espace must be enacted in hopeless pantomime the intricate evolu- 
tions of the quadrille or the rotatory struggles of the waltz. Sidling and 
smiling and edging and crushing, the conscientious dancers strive to fual- 
fil their daties, and much confusion and begging of pardons are the na- 
tural results. 

However, it’s a rare place for love-making. What with the music and 
the crowd and the confusion, the difficulty is more to make out what one’s 
partner does say, than to prevent his being overheard by other people ; 
but I must confess, if anybody had anything very particular to say to me, 
I had rather hear it in the quiet a7 by moonlight, or even coming 
home from Greenwich by water, or anywhere, in short, rather than in the 
turmoil of a London ball. But that’s all nonesense, and I hope I have 
too mach pride to allow any man to address me in such a strain. Trust 
me for setting him down! 

It’s no wonder, then, that I was cross when I was dressing for Lady 
Horsingham’s ball, and that silly Gertrude (that’s ty maid’s name, and 
what a name it is for a person in that class of life!) put me more and 
more out of patience with her idiotic conversation, which she tries to adapt 
to my tastes, and of which the following is a specimen. 

“ Master John will be at her ladyship’s ball, miss, | make no doubt ;”’ 
brashing away the while at my back hair, and pulling it unnecessarily 
hard : no maid ever yet bad a “ light hand.” 

Noanswer. What business is it of hers? and why should she call him 
Master John? Gertrude tries again : “ You look pale to-night, Miss ;— 
= that generally has such a colour? I’m afraid you're tired with your 
ride,’ 


“Not a bit of it—only sleepy. Why it’s time one was in bed.” 

“ Lor, miss, I shouldn’t want to go to bed, not if I was going to a ball ; 
but I think yon like ’orse exercise best, and to be sure, your ’orse isa real 
beauty, Miss Kate.”’ 


| he saye 
2 





The very name of Brilliant always puts me in good humour, so of 
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Good night, Gertrude. 

I do humbly hope you'll enjoy your ball.’ 
Eojoy my ball, indeed! bow little does the girl kaow what I enjoy and 

what I don’t enjoy! Lady Horsingbam will be as stiff as the poker, and 

about as communicative. Cousin Amelia will look at everything I’ve 


and £0Te 


mise ; 


| got on, and eay the most disagreeable things sbe can think of, because she 


never can forgive me for being born two years later than herself. I shall 
know very few people, and thoee I do know I ebal! not like. I shall have 
a head-ache before I’ve been balf-an-bour in the room. If I dance I shall 
be hot. and if I don’t dance I shall be bored. Eojoy my ball, indeed! I’d 
much rather be going bay-makiog 

Up went the steps, bang went the door, and ere long we were safely 
consigned to the “ string’’ of carriages bound for the same destination as 
selves. After much “ catting in,’ and shaving of wheele, and lashipg 
of coach horses, with not a little blasphemy, “‘ Mies Horsingham”’ and 
Miss Coventry’ were announced in a stentorian voice, and we were 
straggling ia a mase of eilke and satins, blonde and broad-cloth, up the 
swarming staircase. Everything happened exactly as I had predicted 
Lady Horsingbam accosted Aunt Deborah with the most affectionate cor- 
diality, and lent me two flogers of ber left hand, to be returned without 
delay. Cousin Amelia looked me well over from head to foot, and asked 
after my own health and Brilliant’s with a supercilious emile. How that 
girl bates me, and I honestly confess to returning the feeling with some 
cordiality. As far as appearance goes, I think without vanity I may say 
I have the best of it, Cousin Amelia being very short and pale, with a 
“tarn-up” nose and long ringlets. Why does a little woman with a tarn- 


out 


| up nose always wear ber bair in ringlets? Is it that she wishes to reseem- 


ble a King Charles’s spaniel? And why are our sex so apt to cherish 
feelings of animosity towards those who are younger or better-looking 
than themselves? hilet I asked myself these questions, I was suddenly 
accosted by a lady who had been some time in conversation with my cha- 
perone, and from whom, I saw by Aunt Deborah’s countenance, she was 
anxious to make her escape. Poor old soul! What could she do? a 
double rank of dowagers hemmed her in ; in front, on one side of her, was 
her unwelcome acquaintance, and the banisters,—oa the other, myself 
and three demure young ladies (sister*,) who looked frightened and un- 
comfortable,—whilet her rear was guarded by a tall cavalry officer with 
enormous moustachios, heading an impervious column of dandies worse 
than bimeelf. 

Aunt Deborah was like a needle in a bottle of bay. Taking advantage 
of ber position, the lady beforementioned seized me by both hands, and 
vowed she sbould have known me anywhere by my likeness to my poor 
mamma. “ I mast make your acquaintance, my dear Mies Coventry— 
your uocle, Sir Harry, was one of my oldest friends. I see you so often 
in the park, and you ride the nicest borse in London, a bay with a white 
star.” Of course | bowed an affirmative, and shook my new friend by 
the hand with a cordiality equal to her own. A conversation begun in so 
promising 4 manner as by a reference to my favourite, was sure to go on 
ewimmingly ; besides, we could not have got away from each other if 
we would; and ere long I found Mra. Lumley—for that was the lady’s 
name—a most amusing aad satirical personage, with a variety of anec- 
dotes about all her friends and acquaintance, and a sort of flippant charm 
of manner that was quite irresistible. 

Besides all this, she was doubtless a very pretty woman—less striking 
perbaps than winning. At the first glance you hardly remarked her 
at the second you observed she was very well dressed—at the third it oo 
curred to you all ofa sudden that she was far better looking than half the 
regular red and white beauties of the season; and after five minutes’ conver- 
sation, all the men were over head and ears in love with her. She was 
neither dark nor fair—ueither pale nor ruddy—neither short nor tall. I 
never could succeed in making oat the colour of her eyes, but she had 
wonderfally long thick eyelashes, witha curl in them (1 wish mine bad 
been cut when I was a baby), and a beautiful healthy-looking skin, aad 
such good teeth. Afterall, I think her great attraction was her nose. 
It had more expression in its straight, well-cut bridge and little sharp 
poiot, than all the rest of her features pat together. I believe it washer 
nose that conquered everything, and that her small feet, and prettty 
figare, and white hands, and dashing ways, and piguante eonversation, had 
much lees to answer for than that one little featare. How she rattled on 
“ You don’t know Lady Scapegrace, Miss Coventry,do you? There, 
that bold-looking woman in yellow. Beautifal black hair, basn’t she ? 
false, every bit of it! She'll bow to me to-night, because she sees me 
with your good aunt; there, I told you so! Siace she and Sir Gay are 
living together again she sets up for being respectable—such stories, my 
dear! but I don’t believe half of ’em. However, I’ve seen her with my 
own eyes the oddest things—-at best. I’m afraid she’s a shocking flirt! 
There's your cousin, Mr. Jones; you see 1 know everybody : how black 
he looks—he don’t like me—a great many people don’t—bat I return 
good for evil--I like everybody—it’s never worth while to be cross ;”’ and 
as she said so, she emiled with such a sunny, merry expression that I liked 
her better and better. 

Cousin John certainly did look very cross. “ Who introduced you to 
that horrid woman, Kate? said be, as soon as a fresh convulsion in the 
crowd bad stranded us a few steps higher up, and we were separated from 
Mrs. Lamley and her attractions. 

“ My aunt, sir,” I replied, demurely, telling a “ white one’”’ for the sake 
of teasing him. “ Why? have you any objections?” 

“ Ob, of course, if my aunt did, it’s all right,” replied he. “I don’t 
know a great deal of her, and what I do know I don’t much like. Bat 
Kate, there’s a friend of mine wishes to be presented to you. You've 
often heard me mention Frank Lovell—well, there he is: do you see 
him ?—turning round now to speak to Lady Scapegrace.” 

Good heavens! it was the man I had seen in the park so often, if por 
sible, better looking with his bat off than I had thought him in his mora- 
ing costame, with the eternal cigar in bis mouth. I have a sort of dim 
recollection of his making his bow to my aunt, who received him as she 
does all good-looking men, with a patronizing smile, and a vision of John 
“ doing the polite,” and laughing as he ceremoniously introduced “ Cap- 
tain Lovell’ and “ Miss Coventry,” and something said about “ the bo 
nour of the next waltz ;” and although I am not easily diseomposed, I 
confess I felt a little shy aad ancomfortable till I found myself hanging 
on Captain Lovell’s arm, and elbowing our way to a place amongst 
the dancers. 

I must say he waen’t the least what I expected,—not at all forward, 
and never alluded to our previous meeting, or to Brilliant, till we went to 
have an ice in the tea-room, when Captain Lovell began to enlarge upon 
the charm of those morning rides, and the fresh air, and the beaatifal 
scenery of Hyde-perk ; and though I never told him exactly. he managed 
to find out that I rode every day at the same early hour, “ «ven after 
ball!’ aad that I was as likely to be there to-morrow as any day in the 
week ; and so we had another turn at the “ Colombetta” waltz, and he 
took me back to my aunt, half-inclined to be pleased with Aum, and more 
than half-inclined to be angry with myself. 1 am afraid I couldn’t belp 
watching him as he loitered about amongst the crowd, now deep in con- 
versation with Lady Seapegrace, now laughing with my new friend, Mrs. 
Lumley. He looked so like a gentleman, even amongst all the high-bred 
men there ; and though so bandsome, he didn’t appear the least conceited. 
I began to wonder whether all could be true that I had heard of him, aod 
to think that a man who liked such early walks could not possibly be the 
roué and “ good-for-nothing” they made him out. I was roused oat of 4 
brown study by Cousin John’s voice in my ear,—“ Now then, Kat@ for 
our waltz. The room’s @ little clearer, so we can go ‘ the pace’ if you 
like,” And away we went to “ the ue” faster than any otber 
couple in the room. Somehow it wasn’t half such a pretty air as the 
Colombetta, and John, though he has a very ear, didn’t seem to 
waltz quite s0 well as usual ; perhaps I was a little tired. I know 
I wasn’t at all sorry when my aunt ordered the carriage, and I thought 
the dawn never looked so beautiful as it did when we emerged from those 
hot, lighted rooms into the pure fragrant summer air. I confess I dolove 
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the dawn, even in London. I like to see the “ gates of morning” open 
with that clear ligbt-green tinge that art bas never yet been able to im 
tate und ifl« ild do as I liked, which none of us can, I should ais aye 
be up and dressed by sun-ris 

As we orov Jown Grosvenor-pla I saw ( aptain L vell Walking 
bow king @ Cigar I think be caught a glimpse of my face at U 
carriage-window, for I am almost sure he bowed, but I shrank back into 
th er snd pretended to go eleep and when we arrives 
Lowndes etres i ‘as ' at a sorry t wish Aunt D rat 

_> 

THE Bl RNING SPE LLA O} AR HIMEDES 

oO | the inventions ascribed to Archimedes, there is none more extra- 
ord ary than tbat of t burning sepecula by which he is said to Dave 
pet to the Roman fleet, while it rode at anchor in the barbour of Syra 
cuse, and be himself was shut up within the walls of that city. The fact 
however, teems not to have been called in question till the time of Des 
cartes Tbat philosopher, trusting to certain optical laws which he had 


discovered, and which, though just, were not sufficiently comprehensive, 
ventured to deny the possibility of constructing specula which could burn 
at eo great a distance. His authority was then an over-match for the 
testimony of all antiquity: bis opinion prevailed ; and till the experiments 
which we are about to notice were made, the mirrors of Archimedes were 
regarded as a chimera 

For some years prior to 1747, the French naturalist Buffon bad been 
engaged in the prosecution of those researches upoa beat which he after- 
wards published in the firet volume of the Supplement to his /Vatural 


History. Witbout any previous knowledge, as it would seem, of the | 
mathematical treatise of Anthemius, in which a similar invention ef the | 
sixth century is described, Buffon was led, in spite of the reasonings of 


Descartes, to conclude that a speculam or series of specula might be con 
structed sufficient to obtain results little, if at all, inferior to those attri 
buted to the invention of Archimedes 


This, after encountering many difficulties, which he bad foreseen with | 
great acuteness, and obviated with equal ingenuity, he at length euc- | 
In the epring of 1747, be laid before the French | 


ceeded in effecting 
Academy a memoir which, in bis collected works, extends over upwards 
of eighty pages. In this paper, he describes himself as in possession of an 
apparatus Ly means of which he could set fire to planks at the distance 
of 200, and even 210 feet, and melt metals and metailic minerals at dis- 
tances varying from twenty-five to forty feet. This apparatus he describes 
as composed of 168 plain glasses, silvered on the back, each six inches 
broad by eight inches long. These, he says, were ranged in a large 
wooden frame, at intervals not exceeding the third of an inch ; so that, 
by means of an adjustment behind, each should be movable in all direc- 
tions independently of the reet—thbe spaces between the glasses being fur 
ther of use in allowing the operator to see from bekind the point on which 
it behoved the various disks to be converged. 

These results ascertained, Buffon’s next inquiry was how far they cor- 
responded with those ascribed to the mirrors of Archimedes—the most 

articular account of which is given by the historians Zonaras and 


zetzes, both of the twelfth century. “ Archimedes,’’ says the firet of | 


these writers, “ having received the rays of the sun on a mirror, by the 
thickness and polish of which they were reflected and united, kindled a 
flame in the air, and darted it with full violence on the ships which were 
anchored within a certain distance, and which were accordingly reduced 
to ashee.”’ The same Zonaras relates that Proclus, a celebrated mathe 
matician of the sixth century, at the siege of Constantinople, set on fire 
the Thracian fleet by means of brase mirrors. Tzetzes is yet more parti- 
cular. He tells us, that when the Roman galleys were within a bow-shot 
of the city-walls, Archimedes caused a kind of hexagonal speculum, with 
other emaller ones of twenty-four facets each, to be placed at a proper 


distance ; that he moved these by means of hinges and plates of metal ; | 


that the hexagon was bisected by “ the meridian of summer and winter ;”’ 


that it was placed opposite the sun ; and that a great fire was thus kin 


dled, which consumed the Koman fleet. 

From these accounts, we may conclude tbat the mirrors of Archimedes 
and Buffon were not very different either in their construction or effects. 
No question, therefore, could remain of the latter having revived one of 
the most beautiful inventions of former times, were there not one circum- 
stance which still renders the antiquity of it doubtful: the writers con- 
temporary with Archimedes, or nearest bis time, make no mention of these 
mirrors. Livy, who is so fond of the marvellous, and Polybius, whose 
accuracy 80 great an invention could scarcely have escaped, are altoge- 
ther silent on the subject. Plutarch, who bas collected su many parti- 
culars relative to Archimedes, speaks no more of it than the former two ; 
and Galen, who lived in the second century, is the firet writer by whom 
we find it mentioned. It is, however, difficult to conceive how the notion 
of such mirrors having ever existed could have occurred, if they never 
had been actually employed. The idea is greatly above the reach of those 
minds which are usually occupied in inventing falsehoods; and if the 


mirrors of Archimedes are a fiction, it must be granted that they are | 


the fiction of a philosopher. 


ei 2 ABE 2. 
THE AGE OF THE EARTH 
( Concluded. ) 

We do not consider it any disparagement to Mr. M’Caueland that, 
where all others have failed, be also has not succeeded ; neither is it any 
derogation from his character, ae a man of intelligence and education, 
that, being a barrister, he is not a professed and practised geologist, or 
that, as a reader of geological books, he is not acquainted with the most 
recent of geological discoveries. 

He approaches the subject in such a candid spirit and his object is so 
obviously the ascertainment of the truth, whatever it may be, that we 
confidently anticipate his own gratitude if we point out the places in 
which his knowledge of geology is defective or behind that of the day. 

In the first place, be speaks of Granite as “ primitive” or as a “ pri- 
mordial” rock (p. 14). Now, without denying that the primitive or pri- 
mordial rock of the Earth’s crust may have been granite, it is yet true 
that no one can point to any granite now at the surface, which formed 
part of the “ primitive’ rock. All our granite masses are intrusive, and 
therefore of subsequent origin to the rocks by which they are surrounded. 
The Wicklow granite is newer than the lower Silurian rocks, the Corn- 


wall granite newer than the Coalmeasures ; there are granites in the Alps | 


and the Andes newer than some tertiary rocks. There is no known pri- 
mitive granite, and it is very doubtfal whether any primitive rock 
whatever is still existing on the Earth in its original form. It has 
either been worn down by water, or remelted and recast by fire long 
ago. 

Mr. M’Causland speaks of the “ Azoic”’ rocks, identifying them with 
the Cambrian. This term of “ Azoic” was one proposed for these and 
other rocks some years ago, but never generally adopted. It was a bad 
term, since many rocks may be azoic or devoid of organic remains over 
large spaces, and contain them in other districts. The old red sandstone 


Che Albion. 


rest. They are common clays and sands, indurated first into clev, slates 
and sandstones, and afverwards altered by the heat resulting from the in- 
trusion of the granite into what they now are. The Mica schist of the 
Dublin aod Wicklow mountains bas been shown by the gentlemen of the 


Geological Survey to be altered Silurian rocks, and to be therefore of 
more recent date than the comparatively unaltered Cambrian rocks of 
Bray Head or Howth 

Organic remains have lately been discovered in the so called primary 

nestone, associated with the Gneiss and Mica schists of Scotland, which 

probably of Devonian age 

In his description of the Silurian rocks, at p. 34, Mr. M‘Causland has 
fallen into some strange misconceptions. Linogulaw, Rbynconella and Te- 
rebratulw are all Brachiopods: their tentacles or arms did not, in most 
cases, protrude from their shells, and were certainly not instruments of 
Jestruction ; neither could the animals have been the scavengers of the 


ancient seas 

The passages he quotes from Sir R. Marchbison’s Siluria against the ex 
istence of an arborescent vegetation* and vertebrated animals during the 
Silurian period, are all instances of that drawing of rash conclusions from | 
mere negative evidence which we have just protested against. 

The assumption that there was no dry land during the Cambrian or 
Silurian periods is still more absurd and unfounded. The existence of | 
mud, sand, and pebbles is just as much proof of dry land as that of 

lanta. 
. The fact that the Cambrian and Silurian rocks are made of these ma- 
terialse—the waste of former lands—isa undoubted. The Cambrian rocks 
of Wales contain conglomerates, or old shingle beds, with fragments of 
slates and grits very similar to themselves. 

The assumption that the causes of disintegration were different then 
from what they are now is a perfectly gratuitously one, and has not even 
an atom of probability to supportit. Volcanic action seems, if anything, 
to bave been lees intense, for the Trappean rocks of the Silurian period 
massive as they are—are not to be compared in balk or extent with those 
| poured forth in our own day in Iceland, in the Andes, or in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

At p. 40, Mr. M’Causland, in his chapter on Silurian rocks, speaks of 
“ graptolites, lingule, and other bivalve mollusks crawling on the muddy 
beds of the shoreless ocean ;’’ and of “ various species of the Trilobites, 
| Nautili, and Ammonites roaming about,” and of “ equally voracious 

Brachiopods, and Terebratule.”’ 

Now graptolites and lingul#, at all events could notcrawl. There are 
neither nautili nor ammonites in Silurian fermations. Ammonites were 
never contemporaneous with trilobites, and the term voracious is no more 
applicable to terebratule or any other genus of brachiopods than it is to 
the oysters or cockles of our own shores. 

We must equally dissent from Mr. M'Causland’s statements as to the 
volcanic origin of the oxide of iron colouring the old red sandstone; and 
that all the mountains he names were elevated during the Devonian pe- 
riod. On the contrary, some of the Welsh mountains, at all events, were 
not elevated till long after the Devonian period ; while the Pyrenees, the 
Himmalayabs, and the Andes are of much more recent origin, since they 
consist very largely of recent tertiary rocks. 

We conclade that the “ 1600 species” of fossil fish mentioned at page 
44 is a misprint. In Morrison’s catalogue (second edition), there are 
given 741 species of fossil fish from the entire series of British rocks, of 
which 93 only are Devonian. 

There is less to object to in Mr. M‘Causland’s account of the carboni 
ferous rocks, though we cannot pass by, without a caution, such exag- 
gerated expressions as “the most exuberant aod luxuriant vegetation 
that has ever been witnessed by the eye of man in the most prolific re- 
gions of the now existing earth, is mere waste and barrenness when com- 
pared with the profuse and gigantic vegetable ee eer of the pri- 
meval period, which formed the basis of the coal-measures.”’ 

The plants of the coal-measures are not gigantic, few fossil trees have 








been found in them so large as the average forest trees of our own day. 
As to luxuriance, those who have witaessed the mass of vegetation co- 
vering the ground of a tropical jungle will see at once the impossibility 
| of there being room for many more plants, leaves, or branches of any 
sort or description whatsoever. 

We must look too for the explanation of the more equable climate of 
the earth in thoee days, rathe to the different distribution of land and 
water as shown by Sir C. Lyell, than to any great temperature pro- 
ceeding from the interior of the earth. 

The hypothesie of a thermal sea during Silurian and Devonian times, 
is one that could easily be shown to be untenable, however high may 
be the authorities adduced in ite support. 

Doubtless, ferns abounded in the shaded recesses of deep forests; but 
the supposition that there was any general shading of the earth from 
the direct rays of the eun during the carboniferous period is a mere 
dream 

In his account of the Permian rocks, Mr. M’Ceusland notices as if it 
| were the earliest period of their occurrence—the rippled surfaces of 
sandstone. We could show him magnificent rippled surfaces in the 
| sandstones of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks, as well as in those of 
| all other formations. These rippled surfaces, however, do not necessa- 

rily prove a dry beach, or even shallow water, though the latter is pro- 

bable. They are not caused by the rippling of the waves, but are 
| merely the mark of a current in the water, just as the ripple of the water 
| is produced by a current in the air. 

le afterwards confounds the new red sandstone with the Permian, 
and says that the Trias is the Muschelkalk : whereas the Trias is merel 
the continental name for the new red sandstone, of which the Muschel- 
kalk is the middie term. 

We have not much fault to find with Mr. M‘Causland’s account of the 
other secondary and the tertiary rocks and fossils, with the exception, 
perbaps, of the astounding assertion that the Deinotherium giganteam 
was “ of the mole epecies ;’’ and we are bappy to say that we can a 
of hie chapter on the era of superficial deposits with almost unqualified 
| praise. 
| 4 After quoting Sir C. Lyell and Professor Hitchcock in proof of the vast 
| periods of time required for the excavation of many river gorges, Mr. 
| M‘Causland proceeds :— 





| “The Professor mentions many other analogous cases in different parte of 
| the world, more especially in eastern climes; all of them evidencing that 
| mighty periods of time most have elapsed since the commencement of our pre- 
sent geographical distribution of land and sea ; during which those stupendous 
eflects were produced by the slow and gradual processes we have been describ- 
ing. Take this period at the lowest limit, and it mast have commenced at a 
| time incalculably more distant than what we have reason to know, even inde- 
pendently of revelation, to bave been the dawn of the human era. 

‘* But though long the period which intervened between the formation of the 

tertiary deposits, and the human era, it is of importance to remark, that the 
| researches of the geologist have proved, beyond doubt, that there has been no 
| interruption in the animal or vegetable creation. Not only has there been no 
| such blank as would require a resort to the theory of a new creation, to account 
| for the present existence of an animal and vegetable world, but it is plain that 
| many of the species which existed during the tertiary formations exist at the 


of Ireland for instance, over very wide areas and through a thickness of | Pr°*e?* day. Nothing is better established than that the specific forms of man 


many thousand feet might be called azoic, because no fossils have yet been 
found in it. 
The Cambrian rocks were called Azoic, because they were then sup- 
by some to have been formed before life commened upon the glove. 
No fossils had yet been found in them, and it was therefore aseumed that 
no animals or plants existed during the Cambrian period. 
Negative evidence is worth little or nothing in Geology, and yet more 


positive conclusions have been drawo from negative evidence in that than | 


in any other ecience. 

Fossils Aave now been found in the Cambrian rocks, since not only have 
we the Oldhamia azoophyte, from Bray Head «od Carrick Mountain in 
Wicklow, which Mr. M’Causiand mentions, but only last year Mr. Salter, 
of the Geological Survey, discovered, deep down, near the bottom of the 
26,000 feet of the Cambrian rocks of the Long Mynd, fragments of trilo- 
bites and the tracks of annelids.* 

The few patches of undoubted and unaltered Cambrian rocks that have 
yet been examined were probably deep-water deposits ; and, according to 
the distribution of life in our own seas at the present day, may have had 
few or no fragments of organic beings carried into them, however the 
shallow waters of the very same seas may have ewarmed with life. 

It is a still greater error to include all Gaeiss and Mica Slate among 
either Azoic or Cambrian rocks, or to look upon their similarity to gra- 
nite as resulting from their being the debris of the granite on which they 





* There is one little point we would advert to as the measurement of the 
Cambrian rocks. Mr. M‘Causland says that “ Sir 2. Murchison has computed 
them at 26,000 feet.’ Not so. Sir R. M. quotes it not as the computation but 
as the actual measurement of the Government Geological Survey. The officers 
of that survey measured it with theodolite and chain, as they have done hun- 
dreds of miles of other strata. It is possible that that thickness may be twice 
or thrice too great, owing to concealed foldings or doublings of the beds back 
upon themselves. It is given as the apparent thickness of a set of nearly ver- 
tical beds, after every pains taken to ascertain the truth. The Cambrian rocks 
of Wicklow must be many thousand feet thick at all events. 


| of the now existing terrestrial animals, shells, and planta, are identical wit 
those of the tertiary period, while others differ so slightly that they may be 
| considered substantially the same. 


| 


* * - * a” , 
| ‘Going back to the earliest geological ages, the evidence is distinct that 
| some of the species of each system have lived contemporaneously with some of 
those of the succeeding systems. 

. . 


- . ° 

“ These facts establish the proposition that no blank or break of continuity 
has hitherto occurred im the animal kingdom from the beginning ; and that there 
is nothing to favour the hypothesis that there has been, at any time, a death of 
| existing races, and a new birth of those which followed. On the contrary, all 


| the facts of geology prove that such an event has never occurred.’"—Pages 88 
| to 90.) 


| These sentences prove to us that Mr. M’Causland can reason logically 
| and justly, and argue boldly where be thinks for himself, and bas the facte 
| plainly before him; and that the | errors we have previously 
pointed out are the resalt, partly of a want of tice in the study of Ge- 
ology, and partly of trusting to statements that are now antiquated, or 
being led astray by assertions and authorities that are no longer main- 
tained or enforced. It bas been well said of Geology, that “ that which 
is its goal to-day is its starting point to-morrow ;” and none but the pro- 
fessed Loe ag can hope to keep pace with the progress of newly-dis- 
covered facts, and the march of improved reasoning and a results. 

This is especially the case, as we have before remarked, with reason- 
ing depending upon negative evidence. The maes of confident assertions, 
| bold b , and voneies pees depending on such evi- 
| dence, that have been refuted overturned by the subsequent appear- 
| ance of positive evidence against them, is so great, that it behoves the 
| geologist now, who wishes to walk prudently and philosophically, to 


* Beds of anthracite occur in the Lower Silurian rocks of Cavan in Ireland, 
and Dumfries in Scotland. Vegetable ceils have been discovered in the latter 
by help of the microscope. 
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withhold his assent to any proposition whatsoever that has merely nega- 
tive evidence for its support. 

In his attempt to reconcile Geology with the /etter of Genesis, Mr. 
M‘Causland largely depends on this evidence ; and quoting from an au- 
thority not more than two years old, it already fails him. Even if we 
grant (which we need not) that lingulw had neither sight nor hearing, 
there is no early fossiliferous bed known in which the lingulw occur that 
trilobites* do not accompany them, together with fenestellw, and other 
fossils. Trilobites—creatures having delicate and complicated eyes——have 
now been found in the very bottom of the Cambrian rocks, many thousand 
feet below the Lingule flage. We have therefore no azoic rocks; and 
the very earliest rocks that have been preserved for our inspection, were 
formed since the creation of the atmosphere, and of light, aad that very 
same adaptation of one to the other which still exists. . 

Under the weight of these facts, all the first part of Mr. M’Causland’s 


| explanation breaks down. 


We shall not attempt to follow him step by step through the remainder, 


| however ingenious it may appear in its oe: or interesting in ite 
t 


subject. He is compelled, in fact, to resort tojnon-literal and conjectural 


| interpretations, and to evolve meanings from words which are not the 


obvious and simple meanings. If we once depart from the simple and 
literal meaning, one man’s interpretation becomes as valid as another’s, 
unless, indeed, we could appeal to some infallible authority, which we 
hardly think Mr. M‘Causland would wish to arrogate to himself, or would 
allow in another. 

j It is, in our opinion, the wiser and the safer plan not to inquire too cu- 
riously and too minutely into problems which, by their very nature, do 
not admit of a final and demonstrative solution. ‘If we are satisfled with 
the grounds on which our faith reposes, let us hold fast by it, and trast 
in it even if some of those grounds should appear to be a little shaken 
and disturbed by our knowledge. Who can dispel the mystery which 
hangs over the connection between the mortal body and the im: 
soul ?—who can draw a clear and absolute boundary between the r 
of man and the instinct of animals ’—who can tell us what mind is as dis- 
tinct from soul *— who can explain distinctly what is meant by the very 
terms “ inspiration” and “ revelation” 1 -what were the limits of the su- 
pernatural action in the soul or the mind of the inspired writers?--how much 
or how little was revealed of what could have been told’? Mr, M‘Causland 
holds that Moses wrote what was conveyed to him by certain “ visions,”’ 
If that was a//, can we be sure that he described those visions correctly, 
and that these descriptions have been handed down through many written 
copies without a single error on the part of the copier, and have been 
translated without a single mistake on the part of the interpreters? Mr. 
M‘Causland himself gives us a new translation of certain passages, which 
he says conveys more accurately the sense of the original than the re- 
ceived version does. Who is to decide upon these differences ? 

We mention these questions as but a few of those which erowd upon us 
for answering, 28 soon as we attempt to explain every thing and decide 
all things. They are matters of belic/, not of knowledge. We act with 
equal wisdom wheu we purify the one from error, and extend and enlar; 
the bounds of the other, Happy is the man who can sometimes do , 
and who keeps both separate and both steadfast, rather than he who seeks 
to antagonise them, or vainly tries to fuse them together. 





COLLEGE LIFE AT GLASGOW. 
( Concluded.) 


At the end of the four years’ course in Arts, students for the church 
begin their theological studies, which extend over four years more. On 
“ entering the Divinity Hall,” as it is termed, the student lays aside the 
red gown, and for the remainder of his college course wears no distin- 
guishing dress. Daring each of these four sessions he attends the lectures 
of the Professors of Hebrew and Charch History for two sessions each. 
The Professor of Theology is necessarily a clergyman, and is, ex offi- 
cio, a member of the Presbytery of Glasgow. Leymen are eligible 
the Chairs of Hebrew and Church History ; but in practice are al- 
ways filled by clergymen. Dr. Hill is the dignified and amiable Profes- 
sor of Theology ; Mr. Weir, a young clergyman of high talent, has late) 
succeeded to the Chair of Hebrew ; and that of Church is fill 
by Dr. Jackson, an able and much esteemed man, whose sin is 
a tendency to become most abstrusely metaphysical in bis lectures. The 
Hebrew class is teaght very much as the Latin and Greek classes are ; 
the Theology and Church History, like the z lesigny alate, The num- 
ber of students attending the giten | Hall is, we believe, above a hun- 
dred. The vacancies in the Church caused by death average about 
thirty-five annually, and Glasgow College alone could supply nearly that 
number of candidates for orders. The University of Edinburgh turns out 
yearly almost as many ; the Universities of St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen 
as many more. Our readers may suppose that there is a voy 4 
competition for every living that becomes vacant, while supply 
threefold in excess of demand, 

After the student for the Church has completed his college course, he 
applies for orders to the Presbytery within whose bounds he resides. He 
is “ taken on trials” by that Church-court. He is examined in all the 
branches he has studied at college, and is — to compose and 
to the Presbytery five or six discourses. “ trials 
haps six months, at the end of which time he is licensed to poontt. 
is not permitted to administer the sacraments until he has been ordain- 
ed ; and in practice no one is ever ordained till he has been appointed 
to a church as minister. It will thas be seen that nearly nine years 
from the time a student enters college, down to the period at fe is 
licensed to preach. If licensed at the age of twenty-two, as is not 
quently the case, having left off his classical studies six or seven 
before, it may be left to our readers to i how can 
have to be regarded as a scholar, in the English sense, We think that 
reform in the b University ee OL ae, 
respect more imperatively than in the 
course for the Church. To finish that course in anythin 
time, the student must enter college at an absurdly early age. 

The competition for academic honours is as keen at Glasgow as it can 
be anywhere. The prizes for general eminence in each class are voted 
the students in it, at the end of the session. The prizes are almost alwa 
given with perfect fairness; so the system is 
looks in theory. When ten or twelve prizes are given 
be supposed that the de of merit are less 
the lowest on the last of prizemen, and private feeling may 
adjudication of the inferior prizes. But there is bardly an 
record of the first, second, or third prize going otherwise than as 
fessor would have awarded it. The first prize in each class is of 
a matter of special ambition ; it has often been contested with aa 
ness prejudicial to pealth and even life. We 


! 
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students who for five months of the session, have allowed themselves not 
more than three or four hours of sleep ni Peghrrend in ay be- 
ing devoted to study. In such cases the et a 
tition has sometimes kept up the students in working to the end of 
the session, whilé at its close, the stimulus removed, 

down. The higher Latin and Greek prizes are keenly a6 euc- 
ceas in obtaining any of them marks outa student for to one 


of the Snell Exhibitions. Under the Snell 
of Glasgow sends ten students to Balliol 

of them 5 ee eee 
year each. exhibitions are tenable 
credit of the University, the 

classical students who are willing to go. 


undervalued in Scotland Poltowry, Tet arow dp 
for lency in Mental 
te who purpose completing course in 





for the ‘catverst Essays.” prizes are eight or nine 
‘or * Univ 
anpually. wud the Jit for them is extensive. Two go mela 


A competition 

lternate open to the of all 
fog any elas fa the Univrty; one of i given for aa eam 
history, the other for an essay . Then there are one 
ped eget wat Ses toall sndoots Of etdieane 
The following, from the ‘list, will give an Idea of the kind 








* In the Lingala of Sweden and there seventy 
nine different species of trilobites mentioned by edeadtainrs 
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“ Undet what Circumetances, and in what Mode, ebould « Constitutic nal 
State encourage Emigration?’ In 184%, the Ewing gold medal was given 
for the beet account of “The Circumstances which led to the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, with the Results of that Treaty In J 44 », the eub 
ect was,” Au Account of the Firet Partition of Poland in 1772 Jo 
1847, “ An Account of the EKetabliehment and Progress « t the Britieh 
Empire in India, to the termination of the Government of W arren Heat 
ings ’ Ameng the subjects to be written on in different yeare by — nts 
of Philore phy, we flod “ An Analysis of the |} culty ol Judg ng ; 
“ Poetic Diction, ite Use and Abuse by the Oratore;” “ The Nature and 
Influence of Motives in Moral Action ;” “ The Historic al Epirode and its 
Conditions, Critically Conridered, ljuetrated by Examples ;” “ A Claeei 
fication and Analyris of the Parsions.”’ Among the subjects for students 
of Theology, we have, “ The Analogy of the Moenic and Christian Dis 
peations ;”’ “The Extent of the Atonement of Christ ; hs Japtiemal 
generation ;” “ Apostolical Succession ;” “ Auricular Confessions. 
And in Physics, “ The Principles and Practicability of Atmoepheric Rall- 
ways ;” “The Form and Construction of Arches ;” “ The Methods of Sup 
plying Large Towns with Water.” 
These ereays are very laboriously written. They are often complete 
works on the rubjects proposed, extending to some hundreds of pager, 
and the result of original retearch and protracted thought. We have 
reason to know tbat the prize essays written by one very successful sta- 
dent in one year extended to nearly two thousand pages. There are 
generally two or three of the University essay prizes open to the compe 
tition of each eiudent each year ; and besides the prizes for general emi- 
pence voted by the students, there is usually, in each class, a prize for an 
essay, which is aAjudicated by the profeseor. A student of extraordinary 
energy may thue compete for five or eix ereay prizes in one session. Home- 
times a man who bas carried all the honours which belong to his own de 
partment, makes an excursion into another field, to find fresh subject 
and new competitore. An amusing instance of this is recorded in the Life 
of Halley 


“ In the summer of 1834 he enrolled as a student in the botanical class. This 
was done chiefly with a view to benefit his health The garden in which the 
lecture-room was situated lay at a distance of about two miles from his place 
of residence, and the hour of lecture was from eight to nine in the morning. 
This recured for three months a system of early and regular exercise. It hap 
pened that during that session a gentleman, whose name was not given, em 
powered Dr, (now Sir. William) Hooker to offer a gold medai for the best essay 
on ‘ The Natural History and Uses of the Potato.’ Halley had not paid much 


attention to the rtudy of botany, and the prescribed subject of the essay did | degree of Bachelor of Arte, the eubjecte of examination are as follows :-— 


not at all lie in his way, yet he determined to write by way of amusement, and, 
as he said, ‘to beat the medicals.” The result was a treatise of 172 clonely 
written quarto pages. It was pronounced the best ; and the interloper carried 
off the medal, fairly won from the medical students on their own proper field. 
Whether this achievement had found its oy into the Furmer’s Magazine, we 
cannot tell, but it bad nearly procured for 

not desirous. One day a stranger was ushered into his room announcing bim- 
self as an Irish agriculturist, who had devoted considerable attention to the 
failure of the potato crop. Having beard that Mr. Halley had been studying 
the same subject, he had waited upon him to hear the result of his researches. 
Mr. Halley received bis visitor with due politeness and gravity ; laid aside his 
folios, and entered, with all becoming solemnity, into the comparative merits 
of Jate and early planting--of whole sets and single eyes, and aher a long con 
sultation dismissed his visitor, highly delighted with the interview.” 


The eubjecis of the University prize essays are announced on the first 
of May in each year ; the essays are taken into the Principal’s house in 
December following. Hach essay bears two mottoes, and is accompanied 
4 a sealed letier bearing the same mottoes, and containing the name of 
the autbor, with a declaration that the ereay is of bis unaided composi- 
tion, The ruccersiul eesay is announced at the distribution of prizes in 
the Common Hall on the firet of May, and the letter containing the 
author’s name is opened in the presence of the assembled Comitia. The 
other letters are destroyed unopened. The prize ersay is placed in the 
library, where, however, it is acceesible only to the professors, A 
how fairly the students vote the bighest prizes, is furnished by the fact 
that there prizes for essays, adjudicated b 
rance of their authorsbip, are given in nineteen cases out of twent 
students who have “ taken” (such is the college phrase) the first prize in 
their reepective clarses by the students’ votes. We have examined the 
prize-liet for » number of years, and we find that the honours awarded by 
students and profersore almoet invariably fall to the eame men. 

The distribution of prizes on May-day is a gay ecene. Students and 
profersors alike are in bigh epirits in the anticipation of their boliday 
time. Tickets of admission to ceremony are in great requert. Our 
readers may perhaps remember that the firet poetical comporition of the 
author #1 the Pleasures of Hope was A Description of the Distribution 

Prizes in the Common Hall of the University of Glasgow, on the 
st of May, 1793. Ali old Glasgow students have many pleasant asso- 
clations with this day of the year. 


y to 


“ The first of May is the day fixed by immemorial usage in the University 
for the distribution of the prizes, a day looked forward to with ‘hopes, and 
fears that kindle hope,’ by many youthful and ardent spirita. The Great Hall 
of the college on that day certainly presents a very pleasing and animated 
spectacle, The acsdemical distinctions are bestowed with much of ceremonial 
pomp, in the pr rence of a vast concourse of spectators, and it is not uninter- 
esting to mark the flush of bashful triumph on the cheek of the victor ; the 
sparkling of his downcast eye as the hall is rent with loud applause, when he 
advances to receive the —n of honour assigned him by the voice of his fel- 
low-students. It is altogether a sight to stir the spirit qn the youthful bosom 
and stimulate into healthy action faculties which, but for such excitement, 
might have continued in unbroken slumber.’’— Cyril Thornton. 


The Common Hall is a plain equare apartment, with a gallery at each 
end. It is capable of containing about 1,400 persons. Along one side 
runs 4 raised bench, occupied by the professors. The Principal presides 
at the distribution, unless when the Lord Rector is present. Long before 
the appointed hour, which is always ten AM., the body of the hall is 
thronged with students, and the galleries with ladies. The students be- 
= the time by throwing volleys of peas at one another ; after a distri- 

tion, several bushels are gathered up from the floor. There is a pre- 
acriptive toleration for peas, but no other missile is permitted ; and a 
strong-minded man who introduced eggs, narrowly escaped expulsion. 
The bald heads of some ef the servants present tempting marks, and are 
furiously aeeailed, At length the professors (all of whom wear gowns) 
enter in procession, preceded by the beded/us, bearing a huge mace of 
silver. A prayer in Latin is offered by the Principal, who is much ap- 
planded on finishing it. Then the University prize essays are announced ; 
the letters containing the authors’ names are opened, and the prizes are 
delivered to the successful students by the Lord Rector or Principal. 
The divinity prizes are given next ; then the medical, then the philoso- 

y and classical. The proceedings are over about one o'clock ; and ere 

sun has set, the last red gown, now sadly faded from its November 
brightness, bas heey apna from the streets of Glasgow. The students 
are scattered over the country ; tutors in gentlemen’s families, teaching 
— schools, acting as missionaries or catechists under the clergy of 
ge towns, watching sheep, busy at farm-work, and some of the more 
distinguished, vi the time a week has passed, busy collecting materials 
for next year’s University essays, 

Some of the most successful stndents in the Philosophy classes are Eng- 
lish dissenters, who have come to get their degree where it may be had 
ceeonly, and without any religious test. These are generally picked men 
from the various dissenting academies, and they are much older than 
most Scotch students. The most eminent English student for a number 
of years eg is Mr. Morell, author of the History of Philosophy. He 
jorng ba ¢ first prize in the Moral Philosophy class twelve ur thirteen 

The names of the students stand in the class catalogue in Latin - 
the professor, in addressing a student, uses bis latinined christian sth. 
the vocative. There is no such thing known in Scotland as that entire 
sinking of the christian name which is usual in the public schools of Eng- 
land. At one toca the professors at G w always addressed their 
students in the Latin language. The impression produced on a stranger 
was decidedly that of the ridiculous, Mr. Lockbart tells us that when be 
went to the class-room of Mr. Young, the very eminent Greek professor 
at Glasgow, forty years since, the first thing done was calling over the 
roll of the class, which was done by one of the stadents :— 

“ The professor was quite silent during this space, 
awkward Irishman, or young indigenous blunderer, 
entreé in & manner more noisy than suited the place,onw 
eutting voice from the chair was sure to thrill in their ears 

td agas tu, in isto angulo, pedibus 


sive query, or command, or rebuke :—~‘ 

stretan: et garriens !’ * Cave tu tibi, e M' Quhirter, et tuas res a ” 
: " 4 ’ gas! 

. ‘t Pp —— O'Shaughnessy, sero ingrediens, wt solvat duas asses ster- 


penny - — es, Nicolae: Jurvie?’ ‘ Quid hoe rei, Fran- 
The custom of the professor addressing the class in Latin has now 
most entirely disappeared. The last vestiges of it linger in the Philose. 
phy classrooms, in such beautifully cl sentences as “ Silentium, 
— silentiam !” “ Nigellias M‘Lamroch is breaking silentium !” 
he fact is, the custom was found to be a very inconvenient one at once 
to professors and students. It is not too much to suy that most of the 
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latter understood English very much better than Latin, and few of the 
professors bad euch a command of Latin as to be able to exprere them- 
selves in it correctly when they got angry. It is o tradition in Glaegow 
College that a professor, who died tome years tince, once commanded a 
noisy student to be etill. The lad replied that he bad been perfectly #0 
The professor’s indignation at thie misstatement we: 
hie Latinity He burst out deo te jumpantem over 
table 

In the divir ty 
ed by their Christian names. Th 
a- one There is altogether a more gent 
the several ¢ Much of this is ov 
manner of the Professor of Divinity 
student can leave but with a feeling of affection as well as rerpect for his 
professor. With o dignity of deportment which would well bereem o 
bishop, be blends a paternal interest in each of the young men under bie 
care. Every inch the clergyman and the gentleman, long may Dr. Hill 
occupy the Theological Chair of Glasgow. 

The Principal of the College \e the primary Profeetor of Divinity, but 
his duty is accomplished by giving a tingle lecture in the year—the in- 
troductory lecture at the opening of the Divinity Hall. He is also minis- 
ter of the High Church of Glaegow—the noble cathedral of St. Mungo. 
He is a venerable man, who bas been in the Church for nearly sixty-five 
years, but who still retaine much vigour of body ar d mind. No inhabi- 
tant of Glasgow has greater influence in the city than Principal Macfar 
lan 

The University library Is a very good one. We believe thatin Scotland 
it ranks tecond only to the Advocates’ library in Edinburgh, It was 
founded in the fifteenth century. We understand that the Senate can 
afford to expend on the purchase of new books about £1,000 4 year. Of 
this sum the Treasury pays £700 annually as compensation for the loss of 
the Stationers’ Hall privilege. Each student bas likewise to pay seven 
shillings annually to the library, and in return has the privilege of hav- 
ing two volumes at a time during the session at bis own home, and of 
courulting as many as he pleases in the reading-room. ‘ No novels, ro 
mances, tales, nor plays, are lect to the students. There, however, pour 
into the library in great profusion for the use of the wives an daughters 
of the professors. 

At one time, degrees in Arts were granted after a merely formal exa- 
mination. The examination is now @ real one, so far as it extends. It 
may interest some of our readers to know ite extent. Vor the ordinary 
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In Latin: Livy, Three Books ; Virgil, Aineid, Three Books ; Horace, 
Odes, Three Books.—In Greek: The Four Gospels; Homer, Three 
Books.—In Logic ; The Intellectaal Powers ; the Ancient or Aristotelian 
Logic; the Modern or Inductive Logic.—In Moral Philosophy : ‘lhe In- 
tellectual, Active, and Moral Powers; the Will; Practical Ethice ; Na- 
tural Theology. 

To obtain the degree of M.A., the student muet further be examined 

In Natural Philosophy : The subjects lectured on in the clase.—In Ma- 
thematics: Euclid, first Six Books: Plane Trigonometry; Simple and 
| Quadratic Equations, 
| For the degree of B.A., with bonours, the examination is as follows: 

In Latin > Virgil, Aineid, twelve Books ; Livy, a decade ; Plautus or 
Terence, Two Plays; Pereius, Three Satires.—Io Greek : Thucydides, the 
| whole ; Sophocles, the whole (or Alechylus, the whole ; or Aristophanes, 
| Seven Plays; or Euripides, Seven Plays) ; Aristotle, the Poetice.—In 
| Logic the subjects mentioned for the ordinary degree ; and in addition, 
the Philosopby of Grammar, Taste, and Criticiem ; and the Art of Rhe- 


toric.—In Moral Philosopby : In addition to the subjects for the ordinary 
| degree, the Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Doctrines of the more 
| distinguished philosophers in ancient and modera times. 

Ana for the Master’s degree : 


in Natural Philosophy : The Mécanique of Poisson ; Earnshaw’s Me- 
| Chanica.—In Mathematics : Spherical Trigonometry ; Analytic Geometry ; 
| Differential and Integral Calculus; Calculus of Differences and Calculus 
of Variations. 
| The examinations for degrees are held on the Thursdays in March and 
| April. With very little exception, they are conducted vivd voce. The | 
salute requires that they should take place in the presence of at least two 
one re but in practice the candidate for a degree is examined in each 
ranch by the professor under whom he has studied it, the other professor 
present not interfering in the examination, nor even attending to it. A 
strong effort has been made of late years to attain the standard of attain- 
ment required in graduates ; and sometimes as ag as one-third of the} 
n 


| students who go up for examination are plucked. the good old times | 
no one was ever rejected ; to ask for a degree, and to get it, were con- | 
| vertible terms. We have already stated that very many students take | 
| no degree ; no advantage is derived in after-life from having taken one. 
| It is not required of men entering the Church, that they should have one. 
| And in the case of the ordinary run of young men, whose desire is to get 
| through their ‘ curricu/um’ with as little trouble as possible, it is bardly 
| to be expected that some toil and some anxiety will be endured, with no 
| inducement of countervailing advantage. Still (counting both Batche- 
| lors and Masters), some sixty or eeventy men take their degree in each 
year ; and among the graduates, we may say, areal! students of any emi- 
nence who have advanced so far in their course as to have it io their 
power to go up. 

The degree in honours is very seldom sought, even by the most distin- 
guished, —_ under the stimulus of an occasional prize. In order to| 
go up for such a degree with the least hope of success, a man must spend 
on his preparations an amount of labour which would yleid a better re- | 
turn if given to class-work or the composition of prize essays. College 
distinction in Scotland, though so eagerly sought, does not aid a man in 
after life as it does in England. Even in the church it goes for very lit- 
tle. It may lead to a good deal being expected of a young preacher at | 
his first outeet: but it is his popularity with ordinary congregations that 
determines his success, unless where patronage is administered with a 
higher hand than it has been of late years in Scotland: and very great 
dunces indeed are often endowed by nature with very loud voices, and 
are quite competent to practise a howling and eudorifiz oratory, which 
goes down amazingly with the least intelligeat of the Scottish pea- 
santry. 

A marked feature of Glasgow college life is what is termed the Black- | 
stone Examination, The name is derived from an antique chair of oak, 
with a seat of black marble, which is occupied by the student ander ex 
amivation, This examination is compulsory. Before entering the 
Logic class, the students are examined on the Blackstone in Greek. Be- | 
fore entering the Moral Philosophy, in Logic; and before entering the 
Natural Philosophy, in Moral Philosophy. This examination is a mere | 
form : no one is ever turned at it. It is amusing to witness the odd mix- 
ture of Latin and English in which, on this occasion, communication is | 
held between the student and the professor. The latter is seated in a) 
large chair at one side of atable ; on the other side stands the formi- | 
dable Blackstone. A great crowd of students fills the examination-room. | 
* Carole Dickie,” says the professor. Carolus, pale and trembling, walks | 
up to the table. “ Well, Carole,” says the professor, “ what do you pro- | 
fess?” Answer: “ Doctissime Professor, Evangelium secundum Joan- | 
nem profiteor.” Carolus then takes bis seat on the Blackstone, and con- | 
strues @ verse or two. 

A prize is yearly given to the student who passes the best examina- 
tion on the Blackstone in Latin ; also for the best in Greek. This prize | 
is a matter of very keen competition, as success in obtaining it, coming at | 
the commencement of the session, almost ensures a student of the first 
prize in the class, A very great number of books is often “ professed” | 
by competitors for these prizes. There are traditions in the College of | 
stadents who arrived at the examination-room with a wheelbarrow, con- 
taining the works on which they were willing to be examined. The ex- 
amination is vivd voce, and lasts for several bours. A nuuber of years 
since, three competitors went in for the Greek Blackstone prize: Tait, 
Smith, and Halley. Halley made a most brilliant appearance, and car- 
ried off the prize. He studied for the Church, but died before obtaining 
licence. Of bis competitors Smith went to Cambridge, where he became 
Senior Wrangler; Tait succeeded Dr. Arnold as head-master of Rug- 
by, after having obtained the highest honours of Oxford. We may 
mention, 5 fe way, that three Glasgow students have been so unforta- 
nate as to be second Wranglers at Cambridge within the last tea years. 

The character and conduct of the students of Glasgow are general! y un- 
exceptionable. There may be a black sheep now and then, but such cases 
are very rare. Indeed, no one without considerable moral stamina would 
ever think of living the life of nine-tenths of the Glasgow students. And 
“ their lot circumscribes” the errors and follies of which they could by 
possibility be guilty. They have not the money to indulge the tastes, 
whether good or bad of most English university men. Wine-parties, riding 
horses, escapades to London, coursing and huntiag, even rowing-matches, 
are beyond the tether of a man to whom every penny is a serious consi- 
deration ; and who cannot but think of his poor sisters wearing out their 
eyes at needle-work, and his old father denying himeelf the long- prized so- 
lace of a little tobacco, to keep the brother and the son at college. He 
would be a black-hearted villain who could be vicious or even extrava- 
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p either extravagance or vice would be sure to frustrate their 
break their bearte. The groreer vicee ere, we believe, un- 
known. An occasional gaudcamus, at which whiskey-toddy is the chief 
luxury : @ visit to the theatre, made with fear and trembling; a row 
witb the police once ib eight or ten years ; cone i1mDOst dissipa 
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The service of the Scotch Church used to be performed on Sandays 
during the session in the Common Hall, but bardiy any one went to it, 
and but a few yeare since the arrangement was allowed to drop. The 
students are now permitted to diepoee of themselves as they please 

Ve have mentioned that a number of professors have bouses in the 
College. One court is filled entirely with these houses, and a few others 
are jammed in, in unexpected corners of the clases room courte. They are 
all quaint, old fashioned dwellings, with a etrong emack of academic re- 
pore about them. The epertments are small, and the ceilings very low, 
The very filtbiest lane in Glasgow runs parallel to one side of the quad. 
rangle, at a distance of come twenty yarde. During the railway mania, 
a company obtained an act to remove the College buildings to a pretty 
situation in the western outskirts of the town, converting the present Col- 
lege and gardens into a terminus. Although the New College was to 
bave been a magnificent piece of Gothic architecture, the general feeling 
was againet the abandonment and desecration of the old walle. Dat the 
resident professors and their wives and daughters, long poisoned by the 
vile odours of the “ Havannab Vennel,” were delighted at the idea of a 
transference to the pleasant slopes of Kelvin Grove. The railway com 
pany, however, went to ruin, and the New College scheme tell to the 
ground. 

Glasgow bas by far the best endowed University in Scotland. The 
professors form a clore corporation, and keep their affairs very much te 
themselves ; eo it is only from common report we can speak of the valae 
of the several chairs. But upon that authority, we believe that the 
Chair of Greek is worth above £1000 a year; those of Philosophy 
from £800 to £900. That of Theology, though the premier chair of 
the University, does not stand first in point of emolument. It is said to 
be worth about £600 a year. The sums mentioned de not include the 
value of the residences. Many of the more recently founded chairs have 
exceedingly emall endowments, and their income is derived mainly from 
the fees paid by the students. In ail the classes, the professors retain the 
fees paid them ; #0 that a profeesor’s income may be materially increased 
should bis fame attract a greater number of disciples. When Sir D. San- 
ford was Greek professor, be crowded bis clase-room not merely with re- 
gular students, but with Glasgow clergymen, lawyers and merchants, 
who attended bis eloquent and enthusiastic prelections. And we have 
heard it sald that in those days the revenue of the Greek chair was above 
£1500 @ year. 

Among other little advantages, the professors are free from payment 
of the local taxes ; they are also eupplied with coale and gas, An abun- 
dant supply of newspapers and periodicals is provided for themselves aod 
their families. And the fine old “ Fore Hall,” a large apartment wains- 
coted with black oak, and by far the most pictureeque chamber in the 
University, is occupied by the professors as a club-room. On the whole, 
a Glasgow professor on the old foundation leads a very comtortable life. 

One or two of the professors bave no classes. We believe there are 
jast two—viz., the Professors of Practical Astronomy and Civil Eugineer- 
ing. Dr. Nichol, the eloquent Professor of Astronomy, gives occasionally 
short courses of popular lectures, which are open to all students, and 
which are well attended. But no clases demanding |abour and sustained 
attention will find students, unless attendance upon it is made compul- 
sory. We think it would be utterly useless to found new chairs in the 
Scotch Universities, as bas lately been proposed. We believe that to do 
so would be the very reverse of a reform or improvement. Unless at- 
tendance upon them is made an essential part of the curriculum, no one 
would attend them. And we believe that to make attendance upon them 
compulsory would, in the case of many a student who has more than 


| enough to do already, be the last pound that breaks the camel’s back. 


It is in the Latin and Greek classes that reform is needed. Raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship by an examination at entering College ; give the pro- 


| feesors of Latin and Greek professor’s work to do, not that of hedge 
| school-masters; shorten to balf, the preposterously extended course for 


the Church ; let students enter the University at eighteen or nineteen 
instead of at twelve or thirteen: they will thus not be burried through 
the Philosophy clasees while mere children,—and the Scotch Universities 
Bat on this subject we bave not time 


The first fortnight of the session, every alternate year, is taken up with 
a series of violent rows connected with the election of the Lord Rector. 
We believe that at one time this officer had various duties to perform ; 
but for many years past bis sole function has been to give an address to 
the students in the Common Hall upon his inauguration. The Lord 
Rector is elected by the professors and students, The election goes 
almost invariably upon political grounds, and is conducted with un- 
paralleled bitterness of party feeling. Although the professors always 


| vote at the election, they profess to leave the management of it in 


the hands of the stadents; the leaders of whom, however, are vir- 
tually directed in their movements by the professors of their own 
All the arts osual at other contested elections are brought 
into play, aggravated by the hot-headedness ircidental to the youth of 
the parties engaged. Public meetings are held, and addresses and equibs 
The most 
violent attacks are made by either party upon the leaders of the other, 
and upon the opposing candidate. Sometimes these attacks end in pby- 
sical violence. Ata meeting in one of the class rooms, a few years ago, 
the platform was charged by a large force of antagonistic students. It 
was gallantly defended with cudgel and fist, and more than one of the at- 
tacking party was felled like an ox. The air is darkened in the Hall on 


| the election-day by clouds of peas, ef which missiles the professors get 


even more than their share. These dignitaries always bebave with great 
good-humour upon the occasion; and, the saturnalia once over, disci- 
pline is restored, and all parties return quietly to work. 

Among the Lord Rectors of the last thirty years, are, Lord Jeffrey, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Lord Brougham, Thomas Campbell (who was elected 
in opposition to Sir Walter Scott), the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Derby, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Grabam, Lord Panmure, Lord Joba 
Russell, Mr. Mure, of Caldwell, the eminent scholar, Mr. Macaulay, aad 
Lord Palmerston. The Duke of Argyle is the present Rector. The inau- 
gural addresses sinee Jeffrey’s time have been published in a large ve- 
lume. Edmund Burke was Rector in 1783; be fairly broke down in his 
address, and stopped in the middle of it. Brougham’s address is regarded 
as the most eloquent ; Macaulay’s was a very fiae one. We remember 
that great man, in a large yellow waistcoat, getting on in a slow, sing- 
song through his address, and drinking a little water at the close of each 
ehort paragraph. The Rector wears at his inauguration a very ancient 
and shabby gown, decorated with faded gold lace. It is never forgot im 
Glasgow College, that Sir Robert Peel said, on assuming it, that he felt 

reater pride in putting on that gown, than in putting on the robes of 
rime Minister. 

Oar article has ran to such a length, that we must forego our inten- 
tion of saying something about the conflicts with the police, few and far 
between, yet very desperate when they occur ; of the occasional breaches 
of discipline ; of traditions of the odd professors of the last generation ; 
of publications written by the students, most of which are remarkably 
poor ; of the extraordinary scenes which are sometimes presented at the 
breakfast-parties given by the professors in the course of the session. 
Every Saturday morning in the months of March and April, each profes 
sor has fifven or twenty of his class at breakfast, till he has got through 
his roll. It would require another pen than ours to depict the sheepish- 
ness and timidity of some poor fellows on entering. The Presence, their 
gradually growing confidence, and the jaunty and jocular free-and-easi- 
ness which they occasionally attain to before the close of the entertain- 
ment. 

We have thus endeavoured to afford our readers some idea of how things 
go on in the University of Glasgow; an institution which sends forth 
from its plain and even tumble-down classrooms, “a mighty population 
of men, who have a kind and measure of education which fits them for 
taking a keen and active management in the affairs of ordinary life ;” 
and whose long course of study many a one has entered on a raw boy, 
and emerged from mn yt | @ thoughtfal man. We can but very 
rarely trace the after career of Glasgow students, as we often may trace 
that of Oxford and Cambridge men, in the history of the senate and the 
country. A seat on the Scotch Bench is about the highest thing that & 
Glasgow man can look to, and by far the most eminent among the sta- 
dents of Glasgow pass into the simple life of a Scotch minister. It 
is quite remarkable to what a degree the Charch absorbs the highest 
talent of the University. And it is a significant fact, that only two Glas- 
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gow stndents—Campbell and Jeffrey—have ever risen to the dignity of | 


Lord Rector. 


Yet there are few Glasgow students who do not cherish found recol- 
lection of their College life, even though it may have been a hard one at 
the time. For ourselves, as we look back, not so many years, that time 
rises again before us. We call to mind the dark mornings on which we 
hurried to College, only half awake; the midnight bours of solitary 
study, v hea we heard the clock strike twe, three, four, five, through the 
silent bouse ; the time when we we arily rose to our day’s work, aud saw 
the m bardly moved from that place in the sky which it held when 
we lay down to our poor hour of rest We call to miad the balf dozen 
ehairs littered with old books, fished out from dastiest corners of the col- 
lege library ; the pages of paper daily covered, with a pleasant sense, 
unknown to other work, that bere was something tangible accomplished ; 


the indescribable feeling of weariness growing day by day ; the pen which, 


towards the end of the session, we could sometimes scarcely bold in the | 


trembling band, till we bad got warmed witb half an hour’s work ; the 
‘eonstitutional walk” for an bour before dinner; the delightful Satur- 
day evening allowed to relaxation ; the carrying in the prize eseays ; the 
list made out of all the prizes we were competing for, how many we shall 


not say ; the thankfulness rather than pride with which, during the last | 
fortnight of the session, we marked off each in succession as won; the | 


throbbing anxiety of the firet of May, which was to decide the University 
essay prizes ; and how musical the Principal's voice as he read eut the 
mottoes we knew so well; then the delightful relief of total leisure in 
those bright daye of May ; the summer-time spent in research and labour 
azainet another session ; the intense veneration for work which a man 
comes to have when he knows what it means. Nothing to others, all,these 
things are deeply interesting to one’s own self; and perbaps they may 
touch some chords of recollection in some of our old college companions, 
now scattered over every quarter of the earth. We believe that for real 
bard work, for real mental discipline, for training to habits of industry 
and self-denial, for fitting average men to fill respectably an average 
place in society, there are very few things better than College Life at 
(jlasgow. 


—— 
THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA 

In the month of April, 1736, the inhabitants of the small town of Ale- 

ria, on the eastern coast of Corsica—about balf way between Bastia and 


Porto Vecchio—were assembled on all points commanding a view of the 
sea, and the mouth of the small river Favignano, watching the manwa- 
vres of a strange vessel which seemed to be making for their port. Vari- 
ous were the surmises of the assembled groups. Some of the older and 
more experienced, who had been sallors, declared she was an Eaglish- 
built vesse! ; but what could be her intention of visiting Aleria, was a 
mystery 00 one pretended to divine. At length a boat was lowered, and 
several persons embarked in her for the purpose of landing. The appear- 
ance of this party added to the surprise of the gaping maltitade. The 

raon who was evidently their chief, was a remarkably handsome man, 
of about forty years of age, dressed in a long scarlet levantine robe, with 
a wig, bat, and sword, which to the Corsican peasants seemed royal mag- 
nificence. He was attended by two young men in handsome uniforms, 
and three persons in Oriental dresses. When the inhabitants of the New 
World gazed apon Colambus for the first time, they coald scarcely have 
felt more wonder and curiosity than the simple people of Aleria,who 
crowded round the landing place, and received thelr mysterious visitor 
with loud acclamations of welcome. He replied to them with kindness 
and affability, which increased the enthusiasm caused by bis handsome 
figure and magnificent appearance ; but when he announced that he was 
come to Corsica, under the blessing of his holiness the Pope, and with the 
aid and support of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, to deliver 


their island from the abominable tyranoy of the republic of Genoa, and | 


to establish them as a free and iadependent people, the enthusiasm of those 
who comprebended the speech was communicated to those who but half 
understood the meaning of freedom and independence, and a wild and 
frantic impulse was given to the assembled multitade. It was indeed 


some time before silenee and order were eufficiently established to allow | 


the illustrious stranger to inform them, that he required the hospitality 
of their town till the ammunition and stores he had broaght with him, 
for the purpose of combating their enemies, could be landed, and he was 
ready to proceed against their Genoese masters. The principal people of 
Aleria came forward, and tendered their bouses and anything they posses- 
sed to their promised deliverer. Marco Ornano, one of the chief proprie- 
tors in the neighbourhood, was the person selected to have the honour of 
receiving the distinguished guests, who, as he proceeded to the house of 
bis bost, scattered emall sums of money amongst the crowd. 

The news of this extraordioary affair spread like wild-fire through the 
neighbouring villages. From Li Petroni and Vadina, nearly the entire 
population flocked to Aleria; in a few hours, Luca Ornano, a near rela- 
tive of the person into whose house the stranger was recieved, came in at 
the head of 100 men to offer his services ; Simone Fabiani, another per- 
son of note in the neighbourhood, aad Dr. Gragliane de Maro, with more 
than 100 men on horseback, in a few hours were added to the force ; and 
it was immediately decided to march southward, and seize the town of 
Porto Vecchio. Ten emall brass guns and a stock of ammunition were 
landed from the vessel, and a proclamation issued, stating “ that his ex- 
cellenza Theodore del Baf Neahoff, Grandee of Spain, Milordo of Eag- 
land, Daca de Marse, Maréschal of France, Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Kaight of the Golden Fleece, Prince of Rome, and Viceroy of 
Corsica, was come to deliver the brave inbabitants of the island from the 
iniquitous tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to give liberty and in- 
dependence to Corsica.” 

Had an angel from Heaven proclaimed the news, it could not have 
been received with more implicit confidence by the simple and ignorant 
race of islanders, who, groaning under the iron sway of their oppressors, 
were ready to grasp at any means of escape from their yoke. From the 
time they firet seized the island, it eeems to have been considered by the 
chiefs of the most serene repablic as a mine which was to be worked for 
the sole and express benefit of their relations and dependents, who were 
gent in hosts to fleece the people cf Corsica, and who did their work most 
effectually. Every soldo which could be drawn from the island, either in 
money or in produce, was shipped off to Genoa by the harpies who filled 
every office and employment that could be invented, to provide fag the 
cadets and impoverished branches of the Genoese noblesse. A state of 
misery and distress beyond imagination was the consequence: the small 
gums distributed by Theodore seemed prodigious to the starving popula- 
tion of Aleria. 

On Sanday, April the 15th, another proclamation was issued at Porto 
Vecchio, wherein it was stated, that by a convention with the principal 
Corsican leaders, Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff, &:., was declared king of 
Corsica ; prodigious promises of ships, arms, and money were made in the 
names of the potentates of Europe, who were resolved to destroy the ty- 
ranpy of the Genoese republic. The whole island was soon in arms; 
Ajaccio, St. Fiorenzo, and other principal towns, where the forces of the 
republic retained an influence, were blockaded ; and the arrival of 
Greek veesel, with @ couple of cannon and a small supply of ammunition, 

ave assurance of the fulfilment of the promises made by his majesty 
Theodore I., raised the hopes of the Corsicans to the highest pitch, and 
spread diemay and consternation amongst the Genoese, who vented their 
fary in idle denunciations of Theodore as an impostor of the lowest grade 
(vilissima condizione,) & quack-doctor and an alchemist, a vagabond 
and a sorcerer ! 

To the abuse lavished upon bim by the serenissima republica, Theo- 
dore replied by another proclamation, dated 9th May, and not condescend- 
ing to answer, much less to return, the abuse lavished upon him, declared 
“ that the republic bad no right whatever in Corsica, having seized it un- 
justly from the pope, for which offence they \ cre still ander the papal 
censure, and that their tyranny and injustice called for their expulsion 
from the island for ever.” 

In the meanwhile, bis majesty exercised all the right of sovereignty, 
coined money, and appointed his grand-officers of state, inflicted the pun- 
ishment of death upon Signor Laccioni and Captain Salides de Casaccoli, 
as guilty of high treason. This unfortunate act, however, was avenged 
in the true Corsican spirit, which to this day has peopled the mountains 
with banditti. To avenge the death of their friends, the relatives of the 
condemned traitors assassinated Simone Fabiani, one of the first chiefs 
who had joined Theodore, and was appointed by him grand-chancellor of 
the kingdom. This custom of private vengeance was commenced under 
the iniquitous domination of the Genoese. When the islanders found that 
all justice was perverted in those evil days, and that a bribe to the raling 
powers was sufficient to purchase immunity for the worst crimes, the na- 
tural reeult was, that the friends and families of those who had been mur- 
dered or plundered took the punishment of the guilty into their own 
hands, and, if the offender himself escaped, inflicted their vengeance on 
one of bis nearest relatives. This system was no doubt the origin of the 
vendetia, which continues even to the present day, though the laws of 
France are now administered with strict justice and moderation. Many 
of these feuds, like those of our old border ebieftains, are of very ancient 
date, and generations have gone on waging a war of extermination against 
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their neighbours. Even in 1852, Sartena, one of the chief towns in the 
south of the island, was in such a state that some of the principal inbabi- 
tants fled to the Sardinian islands for safety ; and shots were contioually 
fired from the windows when any of the adverse faction passed the houses 
of their enemies, From statements published by the government, it ap- 
pears that in the town of Corté, containing a population of 10,000, there 
were ninety-four cases of vendetta in twelve yeara, the hero of one of 
which was a boy only thirteen years of age, who shota lad of his own age, 
in consequence of eome childish quarrel. In Bastia, the most civilized 
town in the island, the cases of murder from the same cause, and during 
the same period, from 1822 to 1833, were fifty-nine ; in Calvi, a small 
town more remote, seventy-five. The police are on the alert at the pre 
sent day ; but escape to the mountains is easy ; and such crimes are re- 
garded as justifiable acts of private warfare by a majority of the na- 
tives. 

Bat to return to King Theodore. Notwithstanding England and France 
disclaimed all knowledge of the affairs of Corsica, bis star was in the 
ascendant ; his affability and exceedingly popular manners gained him 
the affection of all who came within their influence; the facility with 
which he spoke Italian and several other languages served him mucb, and 
his throne seemed likely to be firmly established : but funds were want- 
ing to purchase supplies. No promised aid arrived from abroad, and dis- 
| trees and confusion were the result. Corsica is even now a land of po- 
| verty : like the potatoes io Ireland, chesnuts afford so easy a means of sup- 
| port, without even the labour required in cultivating the potato, that the 
richest land is left uncultivated. Satisfied with the harvest from their 

forests, like the acorn-feeding races of elder time, the chestnut is the sup- 
| port of great part of the population. The rent of the land, and the wages 
of the servants in the woody districts, are paid in chestouts: these are 
| sold at Bastia and other ports; and together with the produce of the 

sale of their eggs, poultry, and pork in the neighbouring towns, the coun- 
| try population purchase the few necessaries of clothing and other things 
| they may require. So scarce even now is money in the villages, that 
sometimes it is impossible to obtain ebange for a five-franc piece. Bread 
is baked only ouce a week, and all supplies must be brought from some 
distant town fifteen or twenty miles off. Living within a day’s drive of 
a bautcher’s shop is no uncommon matter in the island ; and this after the 
government of France have done so much to ameliorate the condition of 
| the people, spending vast sums in making roads and in public oom 
and by means of a constant intercourse with Marseille and Leghorn, in- 
creasing the commerce as far as the indolent habits of the people would 
permit. The state of affairs, then, more than a century ago, must have 
precluded the possibility of raising funds in the island to purchase the 
materials of war; what small supplies could be procured, eppearing to 
bave been paid for in oil and other produce. This state of affairs obliged 
Theodore to make a voyage to the continent ; and, having appointed a 
council of regency, he sailed for Leghorn. 

Such, at that time, was the crooked policy of every state in Europe, 
that it is impossible to decide to what extent the bold adventurer had 
been promised or received. There was not a government or a sovereign 
that would not have had recourse to any means of aggrandisement ; and 
Theodore was undoubtedly known to all the courts on the continent. His 
father, a Prussian gentleman, entered the service of France, and was 
governor of Metz at the time Theodore was born in that city ; but the 
father died young, and he was taken as a page into the service of one of 
the princesses of France, and in due time received a commission in a re- 
giment stationed in Alsace. Not satisfied with the French service, he at- 
tached himself to the Baron de Gortz, favourite and minister of Charles 
XLL., by whom he was sent into Spain, where he succeeded in ingratiat- 
ing bimself with the Cardinal Alberoni, at that time omnipetent in the 
peninsula. He now rose rapidly ; was raised by the cardinal to the rank 
of colonel, and obtained a grant of a large pension; but Alberoni fell 
from his power, and was driven into exile. Theodore de Neuhoff, how- 
ever, bad a facility in attaching to himself powerful friends, and gaining 
influence where influence was most efficacious, and he became a friend 
and follower of the celebrated Dake de Riperda, who wielded for some 
time the power of Spain, and unfortunately, by way of promoting the 
interest of bis favourite, married him to one of the matds of honour to the 
queen. 

, Theodare de Neuhoff lef. ois wife, and went to Paris—the Genoese de- 
clared be carried off her jewels. Arrived in Paris, be found ali the world 
mad with the excitement caused by Law’s wild echemes. Theodore threw 
himself with all his energy into the vortex; and, like many thousands of 
other adventurers, made and lost a fortune with equal rapidity. He then 
went to England, probably on some political scheme, for he is said to 
have been made a British peer by the exiled princes, Sach seems to have 
been the authentic history of his earlier career, before he landed ia Cor- 
sica. Some of the Genoese records add, that he was made a slave by the 
Algerines ; but there seems no other authority for this than a report that 
the English vessel io which he arrived in Corsica was said to have come 
from Tunis. However this may be, on leaving Corsica be went to Leg- 
horn, and not belong able to procure the cnaalles he sought there, pro- 
ceeded from thence to Amsterdam, where he was arrested for debts in- 
curred in prosecuting his plans. The Genoese, enchanted at such an 
event, exerted every possible means to have him detained ; but he not 
only contrived to extricate himself from his difficulties, but procured fresh 
means of aiding bis Corsican adherents, who, undeterred by the reported 
captivity of the king, and unsedaced by the emissaries of the serenissima 
republica, replied to the offer of a general amnesty, which was held out 
to them by the Genoese, with cries of “ Viea ef Re! Viwa nustro 
padre!’ Vessels in the meanwhile arrived with arms and amunition, 
which were paid for, as before, wjth oil and other products of the island. 
At Aleria, Ornano defeated some Genoese troops sent against him; and 
the exultation of the islanders was raised to the highest pitch when news 
was received from the king of four frigates being on their way to Corsica, 
and that Theodore himself was on board—the vessels being then as far 
as Lisbon on their way. The republic, in the test alarm, sent the 
most urgent entreaties for aid to France, and Henry responded to their 
prayers by sending some French troops to Nice. On the 27th of De- 
cember 1737, during the king’s absence, the Corsicans assembled at 
Corté, 4nd new oaths of fidelity were taken to their king and indepen- 
dence. Another vessel arrived, and 7'e Deum was sung, the roy’l cause 
| still advancing in prosperity ; and, notwithstanding 3000 French troops 
had landed at Bastia, the alarm of the Genoese increased. One frigate 
arrived from Theodore at the end of March, another early in May, bring- 
ing thirty two cannon. Terms of accommodation were now offered by 
the republic, and backed by France, so that affairs seemed likely to be 
amicably arranged. Theodore was to reign under the protection of 
Genoa and the guarantee of France ; but there seems to have been little 
sincerity on either side. Fresh succours came under the Baron Droit, the 
king’s nephew ; and his wig in person arrived in September, with 
three ships from Holland. Treachery, however, was at work ; reports 
were very current, and apparently well founded, of designs to betray 
Theodore, and give him up to France. The relatives of Roosiaal and 
Salides de Casaccoli were said to have eworn on the sacred relics, at Sta 
Caterioa de Sisce, to destroy him. These relics consisted of some of the 
earth of which Adam was made, some almonds grown in Paradise, the 
rods of Moses and Aaron, and other treasures of the same sort— 
highly venerated at that time by the Corsicans, They were eaid te have 
been captured in a Spanish vessel on her vy A from Palestine ; for ages 
their sanctity was unquestioned ; but they have now disappeared, and 
are nearly forgotten. The king had by this time sufficient Seowielige of 
his subjects to see the prudence of withdrawing for a time, and once more 
returned to Holland, where he procured three more vessels, and set forth 
again for bis island dominion. The voyage proved most unfortunate ; 
bie vessela were driven to Naples, where he was ly seized and 
imprisoned ; was sent to Gaeta, and afverwards to Terracina, from whence 
he escaped to Elba, and arrived in Corsica on the 16th of January, where 
he was received with enthusiasm. His qubjects renewed their oaths of 
fidelity, and, taking advantage of their good disposition, he attacked the 
French, and defeated them at Bigulia, driving them into Bastia. In 
March 1739, he took the extraordinary step of returning to Naples. From 
thence he sent three more vessels ; but it now seems that Theodore was 
betraying bis subjects, and was forming a secret treaty with the Marquis 
de Maillebois to surrender his crown to Don Philip of Spain. He was 
himself, however, in tarn betra He escaped, nevertheless, the plots 
of his enemies ; bat the zeal of his friends bad sunk under the difficulties 
of their situation and the intended treachery of their leader. 

Overwhelmed with debts, and abandoned on all sides, Theodore finally 
settled in London, and became known to all the principal men of the day 
—to Dr. Johnson, Walpole, and others of the literary world. His con- 
temporaries, however, had little respect for him. Writing to Sir H. 
Maon, April 27, 1753, Horace Walpole says: ‘‘ Your has sent 
you some weekly papers that are mach ia fashion, called The World. 
Three or four of them are by a friend of yours; one, in particalar, | 
wrote to promote a subscription for King Theodore, who is in nm for 
debt. His majesty’s character is #0 bad, that it only raised L.50; and’ 
though that was eo much above his desert, it was so much below his ex- 
pectation, that he sent his solicitor to theaten the printer with a - 
tion for having taken so much liberty with his name: take aetite, ton, 
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that be had accepted the money. Dodsley, you may believe, laughed at 
the lawyer ; but that does not lessen the dirty knavery. It would, in- 
deed, have made an excellent suit—a printer prosecuted for having so- 
lwited and obtained charity for a man in prison, that man not bein. 
mentioned by his right name, but by a mock-title, and the man himse' 
not @ native of the country, But I have done with countenancing 


” 


kings! 
The poor man remained in prison till 1756, when he took the benefit 

of the Insolvency Act. On leaving the King’s Bench, he went in a 

backney-coach to visit the Portuguese ambassador, who was unfortu- 

nately out of town; and Theodore was driven to an obscure lodging 

which had been provided for him. Here, ill, miserable, and nearly des- 

Howe & few days terminated his career, and he was buried in St, Anne’s, 
olborn, 

_ In another letter, September 1757, Horace Walpole says: “I am put- 
ting up a stone in St. Anne’s churchyard for your old friend King Theo- 
dore. In short, his history is too remarkable to perish. You will laugh 
to hear, that when I sent the inscription to the vestry for the proba- 
tion of the minister and churchwardens, they demurred, and took some 
days to consider whether they should suffer him to be called king of Cor- 
sica. Happily, they have acknowledged his title! Here is the insorip- 
tion ; over it is a crown, copied exact y from bis coia : 

NEAR THIS PLACE IS INTERRED 
Tueoporr, Kina or Corsica, 

WHO DIED IN THIS PARISH, DECEMBER 11, 1756, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING THE KING'S BENOH PRISON, 
BY THE BENEFIT OF THE ACT OF INSOLVENCY ; 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF Wuicu 8 REGISTERED 
HIS KINGDOM OF CORSICA 
FOR THE USE OF HIS CREDITORS. 


The grave, on teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings ; 
But Theodore this lesson learned ere dead, 
Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread.” 





DISCONTENT OF THE CRIMEAN OFFICERS, 


The rejoicings for do not extend to our gallant army in the Cri- 
mea. Yet British officers are not soldiers of fortune, who are only anx- 
ious to cut their way to fame and wealth by the aword ; they are thorough 
citizens, pleased with all that contents their countrymen ia general, and 
not disinclined to return again to home enjoyments, home society, and 
the welcome of their respective family circles. But officers of all ranks 
and ages are indignant at the military measures which peace has t 
with it, A few weeks since all was gratitude to our warriors and i 
ration for their deeds. The advance at Alma, the stern resistance at In- 
kermann, the daring of Balaklava, the cool heroism of the trenches were 
lauded with every variety of rhetoric and taste. The sufferings of oar 
soldiers were relieved, not only by the national expenditure, but by pri- 
vate subscriptions, which poured in with abundant stream wherever those 
on the spot suggested a want and a remedy. Officers and men felt that 
their country valued and was proud of them. They were to 

rsevere, to brave every danger, to support every hardship, to la- 

our in bringing the army into the state of efficiency which bas obtained 
the praise of our late enemies. The success of their exertions may be 
considered as one of the immediate causes of peace, by convincing the 
Russian Sovereign that, in epite of unforeseen calamities and tem 
mismanagement, the British army, numerous and well disciplined, w 
be a formidable opponent in the next campaign. 

British officers have therefore some cause of complaint when the first 
news of peace is accompanied by orders evincing the most unamiable 
parsimony, a forgetfulness of two years’ zealous service, and a disregard 
of what is due in common justice to men in their tion. We do not, 
indeed, forget the private soldiers ; but their case is simple enough. 
were granted sixpence a-day extra during the war, and immediately peace 
was concluded the sixpence was stopped. “ There was,” says our corres- 
pestent, “ J wee even we the ba of the month or of the week.’ 

8 was certainly work, but it was strictly | and there 
thin, more to be cald. "Bas ip the saat of toe etheeee tines lave 


a myo to be 
absolute injustice. It may be according to yay Bm na 
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the acting Brigadiers as simply general officers 
send them back to their regiments the moment their services are 
required ; but the practice in this case seems scarcely consistent 
thoee principles of natural justice to which even the Horse Guards should 
conform. Surely some at of these officers have earned by their 
vices a title to promotion, The reductions which are to 
the strength of the army will increase the hardship to be 
great body of deserving men. We learn that not only are 
sink into Colonels, but that even a General of Division is Ii 
back to the command of a regiment. If the services of 
tenant Colonels are to be no ground for promotion 
but the junior Lieutenant-Colonels are still more unfortunate, 
“bave reason to regret the promotion they have recei 
coused them to be placed on half-pay when had jast 
tain hopes that they might command their regiments. 
mained as senior Majors or Captains they would have been 
military career would bave been uninterrupted by that fatal 
pay.”’ But, as they have been rewarded for their gallantry, 
career is ruined. Such is the system as, after elgbteen months 
nation and sarcasm, it still existe 

Vrom these dignified hardships we hardly know how to 
that has a tinge of the ludicrous. But the great horse q 
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ciently serious to all concerned with it, and the public taxpayers have 
wen oy hi interest in the matter. : thonsend talus te GO tee. 
lected on the plateau and in the v; near Sebastopol. It may be re- 


membered that the full Land Transport 
was estimated at 19,000 horses or mules, 
lieve a great part of this vast array isin existence. 
brought from all parte of the Turkish 
ebores of the Mediterranean. How much has 
historian of the war may recount, if he can 
have furnished mules to the British army and 
a cost of more than £40 a piece. Even the common horses of 
were bought up at £15 or £20 each, about four times their 
These are all now to be put up for sale and disposed of for what 
mie, or os 4 to seek their fortune Pre 
ey are, however, Government an 
it likes with itsown, But the ae 
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making thie display of wretched parsimony will probably be « 
at such future time io declaiming againet the nat 
to turn all the just irritation of our officers agaiast a publi! 
anxious ouly to prove its esteem and gratitude.— Zimes, May }¢ 
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CENTRAL A 
MESSAGE FROM THI 
Washington, May %).—The 
esterday, on the proposition toarb 
er it was not opened The Meseage merely enclores tter from Mr 
Marcy to Mr. Dallas, dated the 24th of May, on the subject of the differ 
ence of opinion between the British Government and that of the United 

States, regarding the construction and effect of the Convention of tl 
19th of April ot 1850, and the subject of Central America generally, and 
stating to Mr. Dallas the views which the President entertains of that 
question, as it now stands, in order that he may communicate the same 
to the Karl of Clarendon. There bas bees no direct communication be 
tween the two governments on the main subject since the letter of Mr 
Buchanan to Lord Clarendon ip September last, and his Lordship are ply 
on the 2&th of the eame month, and the brief rejoinder on the 4th, follow 
ing October. The President, it appears, would have been better sati« 
fied, if in exprersing bis convictions of all obstacles to the satisfactory 
adjustment of the controversy might, with conciliatory spirit on both 
sides, be overcome, the Karl of Clarendon had been pleased to indicate 
the means which in bis judgment were calculated to produce #o fav 
ble a conseummation ; and for want of this the President was to con 
jecture the precise idea of her Majesty’s Government. He could not be 
certain that his conjecture concerning it was well founded, by certain 
collateral accidenta which have occurred, to infer it was by arbitration 
by a third power, of the difference between the two governments relative 
to Central America. Mr. Marcy says it would be superfluous to dwe ll on 
the regret which the President entertains that the proposition of this 
nature, which Ller Majesty’s Government intended as a final one, wa 
presented at the commencement ip such a shape as to have attracted to, 
and fixed upon it the attention of this Government. Lord Clarendon 
seems to ateume that the difference between the two countries is merely 
of “ interpretation” of the Conventicn of 1450, but that is not so under 
stood by this Government, which does not understand that at the date of | 
the treaty, Great Britain had any possessions, or occupied any territory | 
in Central America, unless it was the Britieh establishment of the Belize, 
with ite dependencies, the same as are defloed by her treaties with Spain, 
are to be considered as British possessions or territory in Central Ame- | 
rica, That isthe only possible constraction of the declarations exchanged | 
between Mr. Clayton and Mr. Bulwer at the time of exchanging the rati 

fication of the Convention. 


(Here we take up the word of the despatch.) 


‘irstly—As to the Mosquito Coast, it is not understood that Great 
Britain now lays claim to any possessions or any Territory there ; all 
she is suppored to claim isthe right to protect the Moequito Indians. It | 
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cannot be alleged by ber that those Indians constitute, or are competent | 


to constitute an Independent State, admissible as such into the family of 
Sovereign Powers. Nor is it pretended by Great Britain that, in the | 
name or on bebalf of those ludians, she, herself cau, without contraven- 
tion to the treaty, assume or exercise political sovereiguty on any part | 
of the Morquito Coast. 
er Majesty’s Government considers itself under obligations of honour | 
to protect the persons of theee Indians—nothing more—and declares it | 
is ready and desirous to be relieved of that duty in any manner which 
shall honourably assure the future condition of theee Indians. Without 
entering here into a discussion of the question, whether the convictions of 
duty thus entertained by the British Government are well or ill-founded, 
it seems sufficient to say there is nothing in that branch of the subject 
which merits the solemnity of arbitration by a third power, or which 
ought to be regarded as incapable of being settled at any moment by di- 
rect Intercourse between the respective Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States. Nor is it apprehended that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is disposed to claim the possession, either in ber owa name di- | 
rectly, or that of the Mosquito Protectorate, of the port of San Juan de | 
Nicaragua. It cannot but be admit: * that the port was the old porses- | 
sion of Spain, her right to which was as indisputable as it was to Vera | 
Cruz and Panama ; that she had a port of entry and fort at or near that | 
lace 80 long as she retained her sovereignty in Central America, and | 
t then her rights of sovereignty there and of territorial possession | 
passed to the Republic of Ceatral America. It is true that at a subse- | 
vers period, and shortly before the date of the treaty now in question, a | 
titish force landed at San Juan, and expelled the authorities of the | 
State of Nicaragua, which then held possession of it, and retained it for a 
while againat the State in the name of the Mosquito Indians. It is true | 
that Great Britain afterwards relinquished the place to the so-called peo 
le of Greytown ; but the original taking of it was her act ; that is, she, 
n the words of Lord Clarendon, placed a people under ber protection | 
in the possession of San Juan, A protectorship so exercised and in the | 
name of such persons as the Moequito Indians, would, it is plain, amount | 
to practical sovereignty. If admissible under the name of protectorship | 
for one of the contractiug parties to the Convention, it would be equally 
80 for the other, and the United States might be impelled for controlling | 
reasons to undertake the counter protectorehip of the Indians and other | 
persons in Central America. It is not supposed that Great Britain de- | 
sires to enter into any such line of policy of conflicting protectorships in 
that quarter, or contend for any construction of the treaty leading to sach 
consequences, and of course no difficulty between the two Goveraments 
is apprehended on this poiat any more than ia regard to the general rela- 
tion of the treaty to the Mosqaito Indians. 

Secondly— As to Belize it being conceded that in pursuance of expla- 
nations interchanged between Sir Heary Bulwer and Mr. Clayton, Great 
Britain is not precluded, by any stipulation with the United States from 
continuing to exercise at that establishment all the rights which she ac- 
quired from Spain, it would seem also that there is nothing in that part 
of the subject which it would become the two Governments to say to the 
world they cannot setile by themselves; for, although it is common in 
English books of Geography, and others, to give to Belize the appellation 
of British Honduras, still it is too well knowa to admit of dispute that 
Belize is not and never was any part of Honduras ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government will not, it is assumed as a matter of course, found on mere 
name any pretensions of extended territory in that quarter to the preju- 
dice of the territorial integrity of the Republic of Hondurar. 

Finally—There remains the question of the Bay Islands, as to which 
there is more of controversy—at least, in appearance. It is due to per- 
feot to say that the act of Her Majesty’s Government estab- 
lishing, 80 late as the year 1852, fond in apparent contradiction to the 
ex letter of the Convention of 1850) a Colony at Bay Islands, bas 
left ad eeable impression on the minds of the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Possessing, as Great Britain does, numerous Colonial establishments 
in all parts of the world, many of them in the West Indies, it has not 
been ih seen what inducements of interest she can have had to estab- 
lish a new Colony under the peculiar circumstances of the time in the in- 
significant territory of the Bay Islands. Nor, on looking back beyond the 
fact of H. Majesty’s warrant establishing the Colony of the Bay Islands, and 
considering the state of things existing in the question at the date of the 
Convention of 1850, does this Government well see on what ground it can 
be maintained that Great Britain at that time had possession of the Bay 
Islands which could be deemed rightful, either as respects the engage- 
ments with the United States or territorial sovereignty of the Republic 
of Honduras. 1 do not understand the Earl of Clarendon positively to 
assert that the Bay Islands are dependencies of the British settlement at 

. He indicates to be sure an inclination on the part of the’British 
to maintain such a claim, but concedes at the same time that it is a de 
batable question. The President does not permit himself for a moment 
to entertain the idea that the Earl of Clarendon will insist upon any 
claim of right in Central America incompatible with sacred respect for 
all the stipulations of the treaty as understood, by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Of course he looks to see what are the rightful sources of the Bri- 
tish title to the Bay Islands suggested by the Earl of Clarendon. He 
finds them in the statement from the Foreign Office of May 2, 1854, as 
communicated by Mr. Buchanan, and by him transmitted to this Depart- 

t. Her Majesty Government admits in paper that Ruatan was 
claimed and militarily occupied by the former Republic of Central Ame- 
Tica as successor of the rights of Spain, but asserts at the eame time the 
adverse British claim manifested by acts of authority, military and civil, 
acts of actual ssion. Occasional acts of military authority b 
of British sh ps of war, or of civil authority by the Superintend- 
of Belize, are insufficient, it is orien, to determine,the claim of the 
title a8 against the counter claims of the Republic of Central America or 
State of Hooduras, No relinguishment of title by the latter is alleged, 
In certain declarations reported to have been made by the Cen- 
tral jean Commandant of Truxillo, who, whatever he may have 
sald, could have no power to cede away the Territory of Honduras. 
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Instead of submitting to arbitration a pretension involving such conse 
quences, or in other way consenting to restore to effect the treaty, with 
such possible construction, it would, in the jadgment of the President 


| be his duty to propose its amendment, #0 as to release the United States 


from obligations not attended by any benefits, and which obligations, 
sited States did not intentionally incur, they 
city of restriction was incurred by Great Britain. I repeat, if the treaty 
could, by any possibility whatever, have the construction of leaving 
Great Britain in possession or military control of the Atlantic coast of 
Central America in the name of the Moequito Indians, and with powers to 
colonize insular positions commanding it, on the ground of their having 
been “spontaneously occupied by Britieh subjects,” while the United | 
States are restrained from all such rights of control and acquisition, | 
that, in the estimation of the President, would be to deprive the treaty 


| of moral force, both because it would thus cease to have reciprocal effect, | 


and because the United States did not intentionally enter into any euch | 


| engagement, and if such were a possible construction, whether it would 


not then become the duty of the United States to seek for the most | 
honourable means of being discharged from such obligations, and render 
themselves perfeetly free to re establish their proper relations as an Ame- | 
rican power, to the transit routes of the American Isthmus and the gene- | 
In fine, the President cannot consent to 
any act which implies the existence of a possible doubt as to this point 
as the Convention of 1850 construed in the sense above supposed, would 
not be the treaty into which the United States entered ; nor can he do | 


| anything which could be taken to admit either directly or impliedly that | 


there is a question in bis mind relative to the true construction, and he 
feels bound to take care that in entertaining the recent proposition of arbi 
tration he shall not be understood as actuated by the slightest feeling of 
distrust regarding the treaty rights of the United States ; bat the Presi 
dent is not prepared to say that some of the questions of fact, concerning | 
which the two Governments differ, may not be conveniently determined | 
by arbitration or by some analogous method. Of this class of objects of 
inquiry is the question, what are the rightfal limits of establishment at | 
Belize on the side of the State of Honduras, the question whether the | 
Bay Islands do or do not belong to that Republic, and the question as/ 
to what extent of country is embraced in the term “ Mosquito Coast,”’ or | 
is in actual occupancy of Morquito Indians, as Indians and with such ter- | 
ritorial righis only as that description of persons are entitled to claim ac- | 
cording to the established public law of Great Britain, of the United 

States, or of the independent States which have succeeded Spain in Ame- | 
rica, remembering no power existe on the part of Great Britain and the | 
United States to dispose of the sovereign rights of Nicaragua or of any | 
other State of Central America. } 

All these questions of political geography regard, in the first instance, 
the sovereiguty and jurisdiction of the independent States of Central Am 
erlca. Great Britain and the United States have no pretension thus to | 
interfere, except for the purpose of defining their own mutual obligations. 
arising out of the engagements they may bave contracted in order to as- 
sure how far they concerned the neutrality and independence of the Ame- | 
rican Isthmus. Regarded only as collateral considerations, affecting the 
construction of the treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
they are questions which, if not determined by agreement between the 
two Governments themeelves, the President would not decline to refer 
to arbitration. He is aware of the existence of many practical obstacles 
to the adjustment of any international difference of this nature by arbi- 
tration of which difficulties Great Britain and the United States had ex- 
perience in the attempt to settle, by sach means a previous controversy 
on the subject of the boundary between the United States and the Bri- 
tish Provinces in North America. : 

Thg President does not doubt that any one of the Powers of Enrope 
which should consent to undertake the task of such arbitration as is now 
proposed, would perform the duty with perfect impartiality, but to ap- 
ply toany Power to do this would be to ask of them an act which if 
granted, would add to their own domestic duties, the labours and burden 
of settling the complicated differences of other Governments. He would 
greatly prefer that, in a controversy, like the present, turning on points | 
of political geography, the matter should be referred to some one or more 
of those eminent men of science who do honour to the intellect of Europe 
and America, and who, with the previous consent of their respective Go- 
vernments, might well undertake the task of determining such questions 
to the acceptance of Her Majesty’s Government as that of the United 
States. You are instracted, therefore, to enter into communication with 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of Foreign affairs in relation to Cen- 
tral America, in order to ascertain in the first place whether the existing 
differences cannot be promptly terminated by direct negociation ; and, it 
they cannot, then to discuss the conditions of arbitration upon those points 
of difference as to which alone this method of settlement seems requisite 
or applicable ; it being assured that other points of difference would, after 
that, yield as a matter of course, to conference between the Earl of Cla- 
rendon and yourself, conducted in the spirit of cordiality and frankness 
which belongs to your personal relations, and which is dictated by the 
true interests both of the United States and Great Britain. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, iW. L. Marcy. 

Geo. M. Dallas, Esq., &c., London. 


——__.>—__— 


THE LETTER OF DISMISSAL TO MR. CRAMPTON. 


Department of State, ? 
Washington, May 28, 1856. § 

Sin: The President of the United States has directed me to announce 
to you hisdetermination to discontinue furtber intercourse with you as 
Her Mejesty’s Diplomatic representative to the Government of the United 
States. The reasons which h.ve compelled him to take this step at this 
time have been communicated to your Government. 

I avail myself of this occasion to add that due attention will be cheer- 
fully given to any communication addressed to this Department from Her 
Majesty’s Government affecting the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States, which may be forwarded to this Government through 
apy other channel. Should it be your pleasure to retire from the United 
States, the President directs me to furnish you with the usual facilities 
for that purpose. I consequently inclose herewith the passport in such | 
cases. I avail myselt of this opportunity to renew to you, Sir, the assu- 
rance of my respectful consideration. W. L. Maxcy. 

Joun F, Crampton, Esq. 





——— 


GLEANINGS FROM LATE EUROPEAN NEWS. 
An interesting debate in the House of Lords has taken place on mari- 
time law. Lord Colchester moved that Parliament disapproves of the 
conduct of the plenipotentiaries of the Congress held at Paris, for baving 
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JUNE 18566. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
1,—The Dismissal of the Minister and Consuls. 

How will the news of Mr. Crampton’s diemiseal be received at home? 
The question, one may readily believe, is widely canvassed ; nor is there 
& lack of variety in the answers. Some of our reddest-heated country- 
men here are confident that, on receipt of it, the American Minister will 
be favoured with his passports, preparatory to a declaration of war. 
Others were assuredly advised that Mr. Crampton bad two sets of instruc- 
tions for the British Admiral at Halifax ; that the one which contempla 
ted the Minister’s withdrawal contemplated also a prompt interference 
in Central America ; and that Mr. Crampton had set the telegraph at 
On the other hand, some gossips, taking the insow- 
ciant tone that distinguishes portions of the New York press, speak of 
the President’s action as the final settlement of one of many points in 
dispute. We can only say that gentlemen, who are bent upon determin- 
ing the course of every event before it happens, should bear in mind that 
Mr. Marcy has now sent to London a new batch of documentary evidence 
which he affirms to be entirely conclusive, and on which he relies for 
jastification. Whilst in the dark as to the value of this additional testi- 
mony, we may be pardoned for not repeating our own impressions, and 
for not revoking what we said last week. It should be known however 
that, whilst some of the American journalists approve and some disapprove 
of the harsh measure dealt to Mr. Crampton, there are very few of any 
weight or respectability who do not condemn the conduct of the Ameri 
can Cabinet, as regards Messrs. Barclay, Mathew, and Rowecroft. The 
petty malice of Mr. Caleb Cushing here stands revealed, as plainly ae hie 
unfairness and vanity bave been already exhibited, before certain Law 
Courts in this city, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

The Cunard steamer of Wednesday last from Boston carried off Mr. 
Crampton, Mr. Barclay, and Mr. Rowecroft. Mr. Mathew will epeedily 
follow; and Mr. Lumley, the Secretary of Legation at Washington, only 
remains for the purpose of closing up bis own and Mr. Crampton’s private 
affaire.—The “ Blue Book,” amongst its volaminous and interesting docu- 


ments, contains the exculpatory letters of Consuls Barclay and Mathew, 


addressed to our Foreign Secretary. They are both ably penned, and if 
there be no novelty in their exposure of the wretched spies on whose evi- 
dence the two writers have been unjustly arraigned, there is a good deal 
of point in the manner in which they fasten upon the Attorney General 
of the United States the infamy of avowing a strict regard for the ob- 
ligations of neutrality, whilst serving the cause of Russia by all sorte 
of official meannesses. With this before us, it is satisfaction to know that 
this latter worthy at least meets with his due reward. He failed in his 
clumsy efforts to embroil his country and ours, during the continuance of 
the European war. He will fail in securing to himself a higher office in 
the second administration of Mr. President Pierce, if the signs of the times 
from the Cincinnati Convention be rightly understood.— We wish that we 
had space for extracts from, or comments upon these vind@ications ; buat 
other matter calls us forward. 

By an advertisement above, it will be seen that Mr. Barclay has left 
his official duties, so far ashe could do so, in the hands of Joseph Fowler, 
Esquire, of this city. This arrangement will be entirely satisfactory to 
our commercia! friends here ; for who amongst them does not know Mr. 
Fowler, the worthy President of our St. George’s Society, long time @ Te- 
sident of New York, possessed of large mercantile experience, and eDjoy- 
ing the cordial esteem of his countrymen ? 

We may mention here that a Farewell Address to Mr. Barclay is ia 
hand, and has obtained many influeatia! signatures. It will be trant 
mitted to him by Wednesday's steamer. We shall publish it in our nex* 
issue. _ 
2.—Centra]l America. 

The formal announcement of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal was not made 
to him until the afternoon of Wednesday weck, th: 28th ult. at am hour 
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when he could not send home by the steamer of that date bis own notii- 
cation of the fact. But the despatch of Mr. Marcy to Mr. Dallas, inform- 
ing the latter of the President’s intention, was dated on the proveees 
day, and Is said to have gone forwar 1. There have been many remarks 
passed on (pis peculiar timing of the deed, and on the emall cunning that 


Mr sion at the eame time the 


it displays. . Dallas would have in bis posse 

despatch on Ceatral American affairs, dated the 24th ult, of which we 
save now,to speak, and positive knowledge of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal, 
which be might or might not with-hold from Lord Clarendon. But the 
dodge—if there were one—is alike contemptible in itself and unimpor. 
tant.. It is obvious that Lord Clarendon would not take any special step 


on aby other point, until he knew the iseue « f the enlistment difficulty. 


Elsewhere will be found the anewer of Mr. Marcy to sundry hints 


thrown odt by Lord Clarendon on the subject of arbitration—binots more 
or leas positive, and more or less designedly misunderstood. And if on | 
previous gccasrious we bave complimented Mr. Marcy on bis despatches, 


we afe quite unable to doso now. A more loose and disingenuous docu- | 


ment seldom emanates from a State Department. President Pierce offers to 
arbittateydém one point, leaving another open to the disputants ; and such 
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Lord Clarendon and the British pablic will take much more offence at 
the subsequent recognition of Padré Vijil, than at Mr. Crampton’s dis- 


| missal. How could Lord Clarendon deal diplomatically with such fast | 


and loose diplomatists? On this point, we confess to some anxiety. 


3.—Silly Rumours in Respect to French Influence. 

Much editorial emartness has recently been wasted upon the assumed 
influence of the French government over our own, d propos to the re 
ported activity of the French Minister at Washington during the late pro- 
ceedings that have terminated in Mr. Crampton’s dismissal. Once for all 

| we advise our American readers to divest themselves of any false notions 


= —= 
Birmingham of the Continent. Brussels is indeed a smaller Paris in indus- 
try as well asin beauty. A thousand forges bear witness to the energy 
of manufactures, which own no older date than those of the United 
States, and yet need not fear to challenge a comparison with the efforts 
of any country whatsoever. 

The growth of Belgian wealth bears hourly witness to the wisdom of 
the constitution by which Belgium thus prospers. 

Freedom of course has not been purchased in Belgium at less risk than 
in America. License, which is the shadow of liberty, has darkened 
somewhat the sunny scene. The Belgian press has been not seldom in- 
temperate in its abuse of foreign powers as well as in its criticism upon 


| that they may entertain on this score, and not to be led away by the ri- | domestic affairs. Belgium has heard the dissonant cries of party warfare, 


| diculous belief that England is to be coaxed or driven into working out 


at Washington should persist in their evident purpoee of stirriag up strife, 
and sbould raise in the end a storm that they cannot lay, England will 
not be slow to avail herself of the unpopularity of the United States 
amongst the leading powers of Europe. Not by way of threat, but in the 
best of feeling, we would once again remind these reckless speculators 


| 





and strangers from many a European State have availed themselves of 


the will of the ruler of France. ‘This only is trae ; that if the evil spirits | the security which the spirit and the honourable character of the Belgian 


Government afforded them, to write and to say what they were forbidden 
to write and to say in their own countries. 

In all these respects the existence of Belgium has been a decided in- 
convenience to those of her neighbours who have preferred the dumb and 
dignified tranqaillity of despotism to the vociferous and often exuberant 


® propos@iepesks plainly of that paltry and calculating and personally | in the repose and the welfare of nations, that European patience may be | vitality of freedom. But the British Government bas found no fault 


selfish epi, which bas latterly characterised all his Excellency’s politi 


cal moves. He strives to curry favour with every one, and so secure bis 
re;nomin m to the Chair. Failing ia this, he would leave an awkward | 


legacy ta@p@is successor, in an irritating open question. If he take up 
a national policy, he fears that he may sacrifice 
Ifbe please the North by showing signs of a 
the reckleserices of the West and the 
flat refueal to consider certain points as debatable. And to all 
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this Mr. Marcy has to equar instructions. 
labours through them, the reader of the dispatch will perceive, nor shall 
we do much more than put a mark on one fatal objection to the receipt of 
this as a bond fide offer of settlement. It consiste herein. Mr. Marcy 
divides the dispute into two parte—the one being the construction of the 


Treaty : that is to say, was it retrospective or not—the other being the 


actual possessions held by Great Britain at the date of the Treaty : what 


were they, and what right bad she to hold them. Such a division is| 


pretty simple. Now, says the American Secretary of State, it would be 
absurd to submit the firet point to arbitration, because if decided in Great 
Britain’s favour; the dispute as to the latter would still exist. Would it 
so? Why? It séems palpable enough that this difficulty would be obvi- 
ated by submitting both issues to simultaneous arbitration ; and it would 
also seem impoetible that such an easy solution should not have occurred 
to Mr. Marcy, when we find him at last consenting to refer this latter 
abstruse point! It is true that he tries to fortify his reluctauce to refer 
the construction of the Treaty, by declaring that a decision adverse to 
bis view could not for a moment be tolerated. Yet, after laying down 
his position so firmly, he has the cbildish and illogical folly to add in bis 
closing paragraph, tbat if the geographical questions were settled by 
referees, the “ other points of difference would, after that, yield, as a 
matter of course, to a conference between the Earl of Clarendon and 
yourself (Mr. Dallas).” Was there ever a greater tleseue of absurdities? 
The sole scrap that merits approbation, in all this long attempt at 
complicating still further a very complicated matter, is the preference 
given to “ men of ecience’’ as arbitrators.-We sincerely regret that the 
despatch. is so unpalatable ; and can scarcely doubt that it will meet with 
a curt anewer, which, in truth, is all that it deserves, when looked at 
below the surface, and in connection with other circumstances of the 
moment. 

On one of these, aword. It may be remembered that, not long since, 
a solemn fuss was made over the alleged interference of Capt. Tarleton, 
of H. M. S. Eurydice, with the passengers on board the American steam- 
er Orizaba, on the latter's arrival at San Juan. “ Another insult to our 
flag’’ was echoed far and wide ; and the story goes that the Cabinet of 
Washington remonstrated with that of London on the occurrence, And 


now what are the facts? Without running through the details which have | 


gone the usual rounds, it is sufficient to say that the precaations taken 
by Capt. Tarleton against apprehended scenes of violence ard bloodshed 
at what may be called a neutral port, were limjted to that object; that 
such as they were, they were adopted at the urgent solicitation of an 
American commercial company ; and that the discreet British officer 
finally refused to be led into any proceedings whatever that might be 
eonstrned in an offensive sense. 

Nor is this all. Thanks to the speed of the admirable new line of 
Liverpool and Montreal steamers, we have at the moment of writing been 
furnished with a few days later news from England, and specially with an 
explanation given by Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, in reply to an 
enquiry by Lord Elgin, touching the alleged supply of muskets to the 
Costa Ricans. We ridiculed this other solemn fuss about what we called 
the old hardware, so soon as the charge was gravely mooted here, and 
flatiy contradicted the Congressional and newspaper busy-bodies who 
saw active rympathy in a certain letter from Mr. Hammond, of our For- 
eign Office, toMr. Wallenstein, who is since dead, but who was then Agent 
of Costa Rica in London. We stated also that there was no proof what- 
ever that the transaction wae ever completed ; and migbt have added 
that the correspondence actually took place before it was known that 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua were at war. Now it comes out that the pur- 
ehase never was completed ; and farthermore, Lord Clarendon, then as 
now, reiterated most emphatically that Great Britain would in no 
case meddle with the intestine quarrels of Central America, but would 
strictly limit her “interference” to the actual protection of British life 
and property. 

But worse still is behind ; and we eome now again to the recent recog- 
nition by President Pierce, of the Walker dynasty in Nicaragua. From 
this same speech of Lord Clarendon we learn that, on or about the Sth of 
March, Mr. Marcy assured Mr. Crampton that the American government 
shared the disgust of the British government at the career of Walker ; 
and that the propriety of joint action in order to prevent its consequences 
was suggested by Mr. Marcy. We eball perhaps be told hereafter—for on 
all sides misunderstandings prevail—that Mr. Marcy’s language did not 
bear this construction. It matterenot. For several consecutive months 
the President steadily refused to recognise the quasi-fillibustering rule 
Then suddenly it came upon us that he Lad veered round to the very 
Opposite quarter of the compass, and that Padré Vijil was the right man 
in the right place! Sarely Mr. Dallas must have been thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the small, time-serving, trimming, thriftless, vacillating charac- 
ter of his Chief Magistrate, when he said, during the interchange of 
courtesies at some public dinner in England, that nothing but “ inexora- 
ble policy” could drive the two countries into collision. The “inexora- 
ble policy” of such men as President Pierce is moulded by the temporary 

exigencies of his own supposed interests, and by the intrigues of coun- 
cillors who are cleverer than he and just as unecrupulous. Perhaps this 
may be unbecoming language ; but it is not far from the trutb. 

Since the above was in type, the telegraphic news to the 24th ult. bas 
arrived, and it seems clear that the London Times argues upon Mr. 
Marcy’s willingness to join Lord Clarendon in check-mating General 
Walker, as though there were positive evidence of its existence. We re 
gret all the more that we cannot wait to see this important point cleared 
up. Ifit be Mr. Marcy’s offer, and not merely Mr. Crampton’s report, 


| tempted too far, and that they may bring upon their country a long train 
of disasters, whilst consigning themselves to political perdition. We have 
much more to say hereon, but our space is exhausted. 





Later Intelligence from Europe. 

Compelled to go to prees before the receipt of the Liverpool mail of 
the 24th ult., from Boston, we must limit ourselves to a brief glance at 
| the latest items, referring the reader, for farther information, to the sum- 

mary that may be found elsewhere. The news is by no means devoid of 
interest. 

To Lord Clarendon’s remarks on Costa Rica we have already adverted. 
| Lord John Russell, we perceive, was about to probe the Government 
| again on the subject of interference between that Republic and Nicaragua. 
—~The Crimean Board of Enquiry bad closed its tedious investigation ; 
| but its report is not yet announced.—After the views we expressed last 
week on the recent modification of international maritime law, it may 
| well be supposed that we hail with satisfaction the defeat of Lord Col- 

chester’s motion of censure, Otherwise, the defeat of the Opposition in 
the Upper House does not affect Lord Palmerston’s ministerial strength. 

The London populace have shown some irritation at the withdrawal of 
| thels Sunday music in the Parks; but no rioting had ocourred.-The 

Palmer trial was not concluded at latest dates. The contradictory evi- 
dence of chemists and physicians gives it a more legitimate interest than 
| it bas hitherto obtained.—The Persia, champion steamship of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, bas made another splendid run bome.-We deeply regret to see 
it stated that the scurvy bas appeared in several of our regiments in the 
Crimea. 

We had reason to say in our last issue that the poor Tartars of that 
same ill-fated penineula might well mistrust the forgiving dieposition of 
their Muscovite lords and masters, Already have banging, banishment, 
and condemnation to labour for life, been visited upon many of the poor 
| wretches, for ald rendered by them to the Allies. Aj this, we do not 
wonder ; but we confees ourselves surprised that Western Europe should 
read pompous programmes from St. Petersburg, regarding the organiza- 
tion and destination of the Russian navy. One would bave supposed that 
this branch of the Czar’s service would bave been kept discreetly in the 
back-ground, until time bad obliterated its recent disgraces.—Already 
too, is the Circassian war recommenced, the war that ought to have been 
terminated by the Allies, either on the spot, or at the Paris Conference. 
But the mystery of all that neglect is still unsolved, whilet we read with 
mingled borror and indignation that “ the capture of the Circassian vil- 
lage of Sunech and 6000 cattle, by the Rassians,”’ is confirmed. 








| Napoleon III. and the Belgian Press. 

From the feudal days down to our own time, the institutions of Flan- 
| ders have cherished in that country a spirit of communal independence, 
over which neither the tyranny of Spain, the dull despotiem of Austria, 
the menaces of Louis XIV., nor the violence of Napoleon could achieve a 
triumpb. The Cities of the Low Countries are traditional centres of free 
thought and free speech, and it would be hard to find a more splendid 
testimony to the inherent worth and indestructible vitality with which 
freedom endows a community, than is afforded by the continued proe- 
perity which the Flemish commonwealths bave enjoyed for ages in epite 
of the most unfavourable inflaences, and in the midst of the moet threat 
ening circumstancer. 

Flanders is neither by size nor situation a very formidable or fortunate 
country. It has been the cockpit of Europe, the battle-ground on which 
the rival races aud the rival Honses of the Continent have brought their 
conflicting claims and their irreconcileable passions to the issue of war. 
Again and again the peaceful villages, the quiet canals, the fertile mea- 
dows of Belgium have witnessed the collision of armies as strange to 
Belgium hereelf as they were hostile to each otber’s banners. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century and the Revolutions of the 
eighteenth alike deluged the Flemish soil with foreign blood. The names 
of Alva and Spinola, of Parma and Brunswick, of Marlborough and Ea- 
gene, of Condé and Turenne, of Hoche and Damouriez, of Blucher and 
Wellington and Napoleon, names which to Austria and to Spain, to Eag- 
land and to France are identified as well with national glory as with na. 
tional sorrow, recall to Belgium only the memory of sufferings which she 
bore in silence while others reaped their fruite. The laurels which were 
watered with the blood of her children were plucked by foreign bands to 
adorn the brows of foreign conquerors. 

Had Belgium been less firmly organized by the force of freedom ehe 
could never have preserved Ler national character and her national re- 
sources through so many trying centuries, And when at last, in 1830, the 
Belgium people seized the moment of an impending European Revolution 
to throw off the unnatural union with Holland into which they had been 
forced in 1815 by the nation-mongers of Vienna, the firet efforts of the 
race thus restored to independence were directed to consolidate the liber- 
ties to which Belgiam had clung so long and by the virtue of which she 
bad kept herself alive through so many changes, annexations and at- 
tempted absorptions. 

Though professing the faith of Rome the Belgians resolved not to be 
shackled by any censorship, spiritual or temporal. They laid it down as 
a fandamental principle that the strength of the government must be 
found in the approbation of the people, and that the best defence of reli- 
gion was its own beautiful and supreme vitality. They selected from the 
most accomplisbed of the royal houses of Europe a prince conspicuous 
for his intelligence and for his amiable qualities of character. They 
called him to rule as a constitutional Sovereign over a free people. 
They encouraged the development of all the national resources—they 
perfected a system of public schools which is far more worthy of admira- 
tion than the much vaunted system of Prassia—they left to the Press a 
liberty which is hardly yet enjoyed in England itself. 

Under the operation of a government thas happily constituted, Bel- 
gium has continued for a quarter of @ century to grow more and more 
prosperous, quiet and happy. Antwerp promises to rival again at no 
distant period the splendoure of its ancient state. Liege has become the 
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with a condition of things which harmonized more nearly with British 
views of economy, social and political, than the state of any other Con- 
tinental Monarchy, and the relations of England with Belglam have been 
growing constantly more intimate and more important. And when the 
Belgian Monarchy, in 1848, stood unshaken amid the tempests which 
swept the face of Europe ; and, despite the contiguity of her territories to 
those of revolutionary France, and the close affinities of blood and lan- 
guage which exposed her to all the influence of the Parisian democracy, 
quietly repelled the advance of the disorganizing doctrines, which neither 
military Prussia nor imperial! Austria were strong enough to resist, Bri- 
tish statesmen appealed in triumph to that noble spectacle as an irrefra- 
gable proof, that the safety of a great civilized community was to be 
found in free discussion and in industry unshackled, rather than in bayo- 
nets and censorsbipe. 

That the present Emperor of the French should have been so presamp- 
tuous and go ill-informed as to suppose that he could hope for the support 
of England in the operation of silencing the press of such # country 
seemed to us 80 very improbable, that we received the first ramours of 
the suggestions made to that effect before the Congress of Paris with 
great incredulity. And even when it was pat beyond a doubt that 
Count Walewski had indeed invited the co-operation of the British pleni- 
potentiaries in an attempt to shackle the liberty of the Belgian press, 
we atill refused to charge the Emperor N apoleon with the responsibility 
of a step evincing so much of indiscretion and of ignorance, Later ac- 
counts, however, reluctantly constrain us to believe that the agent of the 
Emperor was really but the Emperor’s mouthplece, and that the third 
Napoleon bas committed Talleyrand’s unpardonable sia of a great peliti- 
cal blunder. 

For a great political blunder it is. Nothing could go farther to shake 
the solidity of that alliance with Eogland upon which the present govern- 
ment of France in no slight degree depends for its continaed existence, 
than an enterprise which must compel the English people to eee in the 
third Napoleon an inberitor of the aggressive policy of the firet Emperor. 

When the French government menaces the independence of a well con- 
ducted, prosperous, and respectable state, in order to silence a few in- 
significant journals, it ingults in so doing at once the forelga policy and 
the domestic institutions of England. And the present aspect of Earo- 
pean affairs is no! such as to enconrage a wise raler, who is seated in the 
place of the Bourbons and the House of Orleans, toany action which can 
even remotely endanger the confidence in his integrity and his intentions 
of the most powerful and the most natural ally upon whom France can 
count. We sincerely trast soon to hear that an attempt so franght with 
evil bas been definitely abandoned. 





The Late Outrage at Washington. 

This theme is an intensely disagreeable one, for at every step whieh, 
as honest journalists, we are compelled to take, we plunge still deeper 
into a mire of matter, that neither duty or fnclination inclines us to dis- 
cuss. But the truth must be told. 

Since our last, the Report of the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives has been made public, though It bas not been discussed in its 
proper place or voted on. The reason is that the business of 
lays ofer for the convenience of members attending the Oincianatl Con- 
vention, just as that of our own Legislature hangs fire, on the day that. 
witnesses the race for the Derby at Epsom, The Report, however, is pub 
lished ; and we are glad to say that it stigmatises with due severity the 
atrocious conduct of Mr. Brooks ; advises his expulsion from the House ; 
and censures the aiding and abetting of Mr. Brooke in bis crime, on the 
part of two other members. As though to prove how entirely even Com- 
mittees are given up to partisanship, the minority of two has thought 
right to present its decision also, which declares that the House ought 
not to take cognizance of the deed ! ’ 

Awaiting the action of the Representatives hereon, we have epace for 
only a remark or two. Bat we need scarcely tell any one who reads 
American newepapers that the whole affair bas provoked the largest 
amount of agitation, both in the North and in the South, 
the former, crowded meetings and indignant language ; but no 
to Congress; no deputation to the Speaker of the House, to urge upon 
him the necessity of carbing the unraly gentlemen committed to his 
charge ; little more, in short, than declamatory harangues. In the South, 
far worse ; approval, loud and pretty general, of the base and anmanly 
assault on Mr. Samaer; and @ rumour that absolutely staggers us, to the 
effect that the Governor of South Carolina has so far forgotten his sta- 
tion as to signify his approbation. If it be so, does this Governor recol- 
lect that he himself is at the head of a mixed State Goveroment 
there are Senators and Representatives in South Carolina; and ‘iat be 
thus indirectly advises the butcherly mode of replying to 
invective? If this be #0, we say, the proper retribution in South 
lina would be the conversion of the quiet halls of Legislation at Colombia 
into shambles for bullies and bladgeon-men. As we have hinted before, 
we have nosympatby with the insolent and aggressive Abolitionism of the 
North ; but that this strikiog at freedom of debate should flad American 
defenders, is no less disgusting than lamentable. 
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Banpapors anv Sr. Viscent.—We have files of West Indian papers 
from Barbadoes to the 6th ult. The report of the delegates from St. Vio 
cent on their mission to that island, to consult on the practicability of 
Sir W. Colebrooke’s plan for a consolidated Legislatare and goveroment, 
is published. It affords a full account of the meeting held with the Go 
vernor and the gentlemen of the Barbadoes Legislature, appointed to con 
fer with them on the subject. The plan was rejected by all parties. Ia 


stead of having the concurrence of the inhabitants of the several islands, | 


or any large number of them, it appears to have been expressly con 
demned by the Legislatare of St. Vinceat, and to have been unknown to 
the members of the Council and Assembly of this island. 
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The New York Regatta 

Whether the increased value of the prizes for the second and third classes 
induced a larger entry than usual, or whether the moving cause was t 
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arrangement was to be carried into effect, with the particulars of the cours 

to these we refer. We have not room to-day to do much more than give the 
general result. The weather was extremely propitious, a fresh Easterly wind pre 
vailing throughout ; and after a contest that at intervals appeared to be close 
the winning boats and the time made were thus announced by the Committee. 

Finest Crass—Julia, owned by J. M. Waterbury ; time, 4h. 24m. 49s. 
ing the Haze 7m, 43s., and the Gertrude lh. 5m. 

Sirens Ciass— Una, owned by L. M. Rutherford ; time, 4h. 36m. 52s,, beat 
ing the Rebecca 4m. 20s., Irene 16m. 168., and the America 21m. 17s. 

‘ninp O1ass-—Richmond, owned by ©. H. Mallory ; time, 5h. 16m. 24s. 
beating the Edgar 11m. 49s., Ray 19m. 268., and the Island Fawn, dim. 40s. 

The Julia and Una are established favourites ; but the Richmond is a recent 
addition to the Squadron, and a very valuable one. She is a smart and hardy 
little craft, built last year at Mystic, Connecticut.—The Rebecca also, as a 
stranger, deserves a welcome. She is a very fine and handsome boat, and 
looked all over jike a winner. The way she led the fleet down New York Bay 
excited much admiration, though she had sunk a little from her pride of place 
when, at the precise moment of rounding the buoy of the South West Spit, she 
was neck and neck with the Unaand the Julia. Nothing could be more beanti- 
ful than to see the three turning the buoy all in a heap, the Una two seconds 
ahead of the Julia, and the Julia of the Rebecca 
Another welcome addition was the America, a Philadelphia schooner, of 
extremely handsome model. In the earlier part of the day, her perfor 
mance attracted much flattering observation.—The Haze was, as usual, the 
Cynosure of all eyes, and though not able to compete successfully in smooth 
water and fine weather with sloops of anything like her size, she is as com- 
plete and handsome and efficient a vessel as a man might desire for a voyage 
all round the globe. She had several close spirts with her one-masted compe- 
titors, and on the back-stretch along the Long Island shore crept away from 
the Rebecca, although to leeward of her, in a manner right pleasant to behold. 
Does it not almost seem as though yachts, like horses, occasionally spring to 
their work, as though they felt the spur ?—The Commodore’s Widgeon did not 
start, having parted her throat-halyards when the signal-gun was fired. This 
was much regretted, for the breeze would have suited her. 

We shall perhaps have something to say hereafter on the subject of canvas 
versus tonnage. At present we must conclude with congratulations to the Clab 
at large on the brilliant and successful issue ofthe day. The Keyport, steamer, 
engaged for this exclusive service, was crowded with the élite of New York 
fashionable society. 
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Editors, and writers for the press generally, ought to be stenographers; they 
would then be able to improve their time, their talents and their memory, a 
threefold blessing which is sadly wanting to them now, For our part, we never 
regretted so much our ignorance of the first radiments of the stenographer’s 
art,as we did on last Saturday evening, whilst attending Monsieur Tajan- 
Rogé's lecture “ on the state of Music and the Lyrical Opera in the United 
States.” As we are unable to transcribe here literally the views and opinions 
of the humorous lecturer, we must do our best to analyze his doctrines, and 
give a synopsis of his discourse, in other words, to strip the tree of its blos- 
soms or to throw ice on fire, which has always seemed to us to be a thankless 
task. 

As far as we can judge by his accent and pronunciation, we should infer that 
Monsieur Tajan-Rogé is from the South of France. He has the tall stature, 
the physical strength, and the full and sonorous voice peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of that region ; like them, he has imagination, fire, and an enthusiasm 
that kindles quickly ; and these qualities are all highly favourable to the Poet 
and Orator. His delivery is fluent ; and, by the warmth and sincerity of his 
convictions, he takes forcible hold of the sympathies of his audience ; but, if 
we add that he has the defects which belong to his good qualities, viz.: par- 
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ours) by closing the thegtres on Sundays ; we wish merely to »xamine whether 
Sunday Concerta have any prospect of meeting with durable popularity and 
adequate success. If we were to judge from recent experiments in that line, 
we should naturally conclude that undertakings of the kind alluded to, must 
necessarily prove failures. 
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our way of thinking. We have a rooted dislike for everything that looks like 
indirectness, and we firmly believe that the really pions are 
thinking. We are, therefore fully convinced that if Mr. Carl Bergmann, 
Fisfeld, or any other skilful leader, should undertake to succeed ir 
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were 
auspices, his wisest course 
would be to make choice of a locale, which, thongh it may not be more spaci 
ous or better adapted for music than the magnificent hall known as the ¢ ity 
Assembly Rooms, should be more central and more popular. If he were to act 
upon this suggestion, we have very little doubt that he would do a 
the cause of Sacred Concerts as Max Maretzek has achieved for that 
lian Opera in New York. 

Yes, f Music are to 
closed for some time, it is no more than simple justice to Max Maretze 


ich for 
the Ita 
indeed ; now that the doors of the Academy « remain 
k, to re- 
mind our readers that it is to his indefatigable exertions and undeniable skill, 
we have been indebted for an Italian Opera that has been made to flourish and 
prosper in our midst. As Impresario, he has done wonders, and during the 
last two months, he has satisfactorily shown that he knows how to profit by 
experience, without allowing himself to be borne down by reverses. Conse- 
quently we were sincerely pleased to see the throngs that crowded the Aca- 
demy of Music during the latter performances there, particularly last Monday, 
on the occasion of Maretzek’s benefit, when the house was something more 
than crowded. No wonder; the performances consisted of la Sonnambula, and 
the two last acts of Ernani; such a bill could not bat prove irresistibly attrac- 
tive to all true lovers of music, and they enthusiastically responded to the call. 
What are we to expect and hope for from this last, this most brilliant of per- 
formances? Madame Lagrange, who, assisted by Gottschalk, gives a concert 
this evening at Niblo’s, will she, too, forsake us?—Next Fall shall we see 
Maretzek seize with his nervons grasp the dictatorial seepter and his baton as 
leader? These are questions full of import, and franght with interest, and which 
we shall do our best not to leave long unanswered GAMMA. 
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Orama. 


The penalty of a good novel is a poor play. Every person who achieves a 
success in the literature of romance must expect to endure martyrdom upon 
the stage, and the extent of a novelist’s popularity may be safely inferred from 
the degree of zeal which the playwrights manifest in torturing his conceptions 
upon the dramatic rack. Charles Dickens can scarcely issue three numbers of 
a new serial before his young plot is snatched from his hands and subjected to 
every species of violence and outrage upon the boards of the minor theatres. 
“ Uncle Tom,” in the day of his renown, was as ubiquitous in the world thea- 
trical as in the bookshops and the boudoirs. And “Jane Eyre,” the most 
passionate romance that ever came from a female pen, was seized, shorn, 
shaped, and set upon the stage almost before the quiet authoress had recovered 
irom the first astonishment of her marvellous success. 

Certainly no modern work has more richly merited this cruel tribute, and to 
none has it been more cruelly rendered. The novel of “ Jane Eyre” glowed 
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say ‘of course,” because it seems just as impossible for authors, actors and 
managers to conceive of costame, or represent a lady or a gentleman, as it is 
Of the drawing-room and the forecastle the 


for them to “ get up” a sailor. 


stage gives us no manner of notion. Once in a while to be sure you stamble 
ypon a fortunate exception to this remark, as for instance in the case of Miss 
Robertson, whose singular felicity it is that she can give us a very good notion 
the quietest of ladies 
) see any 
stood to have come 


f af 


of both, since she can metamorphose herself at will from 
king of little tars. But her, it 
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; and 
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throats during the present 
benefits ;"’ door-keepers and 
of their long ser- 
vices by the unobtrusive suggestions of the play-bill. And the generous pab- 
lic deserve to be docked of its adjective, unless it responds heartily to the ap- 
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and to our boards again. 


vol 10uld pre 
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many a “ dose of champagne” beside that wh 
Chambers Street, may find its way down histrioni 
f « 


season, I sincerely hope. This is the time of 


treasurers, actors and actresses remind “ a generous public” 


peals thus mately made. 

And while old friends are thus reviving pleasant recollections, there are not 
wanting new candidates for favour. Mr. Marshall, having fully retarned to the 
legitimate drama, has given us a débatante, Miss Oatley, who essays nothing 
less than the role of Julia in the Hanchback. This shows an ambition which, 
if not misguided, is meritorious, and itself an argument of capacity. I shall 
see the lady at the first opportunity. HAMILTON. 


Obituary. 


Aw Ex-Prestpent or St. Anprew's Socrety or N. Y.—We much re- 
gret to record the death, in this city, on Tuesday last, of David Hadden, 
Eeq., in his 83rd year. Mr. Hadden was a native of Aberdeen, bat had 
been settled here and engaged in business for more thaa half a centary- 
He had attained a high and esteemed position in our mercantile comma- 
nity, occupying at the time of his decease several Directorships, of trust 


|} and importance. The St. Andrew’s society lose in him an ex-President 


and a most worthy member ; and in leed there are few men who carry 60 
the grave with them, after a long and useful life, a larger amount of re- 
spect and attachment. 

Tue Prestpent or THE St. Georce’s Soctery or Cuarvesroy, S. C.— 
It is our painful daty to record the death of William C. Marrsy, Esqaire, 
of Charleston, S. C., long known and greatly esteemed in the commercial 
circles of that city. Mr. Marray bad been for several years the President 
of the local Eaglish national association. He died after a short illness, 
in his 49th year, having not long since inherited a large fortane from his 
father in England. 

Col. Light, formerly of the 25th Regiment, died at his residence, near Wood 
stock, on the llth ult—M. Thierry, the eminent French historian, died in 
Paris on the 22d ult—At Hartwood, the Hon. J. M. Miles, formerly Postmaster 
General. 
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1856. 
New Dooks. 


Sxercues aNp ADVENTURES IN Mapetra, PorTUGAL, AND THE ANDA- 
tusias or Spats. By the Author of “ Daniel Webster and his Con- 
temporarie New York. Harpers.—A Vively narrative by a New- 
Englander.who, in visiting some of the most charming spots on earth, 
seems to have appreciated and enjoyed all the good things that lay in his 
path. Fle has perbaps scarcely enough of individuality or of talent, to 
make himself his own hero; bat at any rate he bas not put the ordinary 
guide-books into the first person singular—by no means an unusval pro- 
cess with travellers who rush into print. Besides, this writer’s researches 


have apparently carried him somewhat beyond the beaten trac k of tour- 
iste, and without being master of either the Spanish or the Portuguese 
Janguage (though he picked up en route a smattering of the former) he 
endeavoured to gain a little insight into lower-class life, wherein na- 
tional instincts and distinguishing traits are most observable. As they 
struck him, so he describes them ; and we confess to having derived no 
little entertainment in following bis course, wishing only for the sake of 
lady readers that a little more réticence had, here and there, been prac- 
ticed. Once only our faith in his genuineness was slightly disturbed. It 
is where he tells of a chance meeting with a Moorish Santon from Bar- | 
bary—as be eet him down to be—in the Hall of Embaseadors, at the 

Alhambra. The Santon’s high-flown words are quoted precisely. Their 

poetical tone may be characteristic ; but their historical allusions have a 

smack of Washington Irving. Nevertheless, we don’t incline to be closely 

critieal, and may say of this book on the whole, that there are many euch | 
yolumes, of more pretence and more literary merit, that leave a less 
vivid impression upon the mind. Nor need the British reader be staggere d 
by an allusion on the very opening page to the snobbishness of Joba Bull, 
There are not a few redeeming compliments ecattered throughout, for the 
smoothing down of those whose tempers are easily ruffled by hits at our 
insular vulgariems. The author truly remarks that English travellers 
furnish the highest and the lowest types of civilization. 

Poems. By R. Cheneviz Trench. New York. Redfield.—Mr. 
Trench, an Eoglish clergyman, bas up to this time published in Eogland | 
four volumes of verse ; each of these is represented in the one before us. | 
We prefer the pieces selected from “ Poems from Eastern Sources.” Many | 
of them are admirable. 

Mr. Trench’s poetry is scholarly and thoughtful, the fruit of much | 
reading in rare and curious booke. Its chief fault is a lack of simplicity | 
Apparently simple in thought and construction, it is in reality artificial 
and affected. It reminds us occasionally of Leigh Hunt, some of whose 
mannerisms Mr. Trench is in the babit of borrowing. Unlike our | 
Cockney cotemporary, however, the latter is a conscientious worker, and 
always does his best. He never seems to write hastily, nor is he easily | 
satisfied with himself. He does not ineult our taste by thrusting in our 
faces his first rude drafte. He blote and corrects severely; in some in- 
stances his severity injures the life of his themes. His most elaborate 
poems are hard and stiff. We copy a terse sonnet on Gibraltar and one 
more vaguely imagined, on an antique legend. ‘“ The Lent Jewels” and | 
“The Banished King” are beautiful exceedingly. From the former, | 
which is transferred to our first page, the reader will see the justness of 
our allusion to Leigh Hunt. 


GIBRALTAR. 
England, we love thee better than we know— 
And this I learned, when, after wandering long 
Mid people of another stock and tongue, 
I heard again thy martial music blow, 
And saw thy gallant children to and fro 
Pace, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 
Which, like twin-giants, watch the Herculean straits : 
When first I came in sight of that brave show, 
It made my very heart within me dance, 
To think that thou thy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea; 
Joy was it and exultation to behold 
Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry, 
A glorious picture by the wind unrolled. 


SAIS. 
An awful statue, by a veil half hid, 

At Sais stands. One came, to whom was known 
All lore committed to Etruscan stone, 

And all sweet voices, that doll Time has chid 
To silence now, by antique Pyramid, 

Skirting the desert, heard ; and what the deep 
May in its dimly-lighted chambers keep, 

Where Genii groan beneath the seal-bound lid. 
He dared to raise that yet unlifted veil 

With bands not pure, but never might unfold 
What there he saw: madness, the shadow, fell 
On his few days, ere yet he went to dweil 

With Night's eternal people, and his tale 

Has thus remained, and will remain, untold. 


Wav-Bouy, Tue “ Eanty Day” my tHe Norru-West. By Mrs. John 
H. Kinzie, of Chicago. New York. Derby & Jackson.—A goodly 
octavo describing, in simple language, penned by an eye-witness, many 
scenes and incidente that took place, not much more than twenty yeare 
ago, when Chicago and other thriving cities were little better than out- 
lying stations. Mre. Kinzie enters at great length into many transac- 
tions, both peaceful and warlike, between the pioneers and the Indians, 
and dips also into the frontier adventures of the war of 1612. A kindly 
feeling towards the original tenants of the soil, and a sense of religious | 
obligations, appear to bave etrong hold upon the lady-writer. The latter 
however does not smother her innate perception of the humorous. Here | 
is a neat little anecdote. Mre. Kinzie is with her husband, an Indian | 
Agent, at the Fort of Chicago. 

Once, upon a Sunday, we were rowed upto” the point” to attend a religious 
service, conducted by Father S——.,, as he was called. 

We saw a tall, slender man, dressed in a green frock coat, from the sleeves 
of which = a pair of hands giving abundant evidence, together with the | 
rest of his dress, that he placed small faith in the axiom—*“ c liness is a 
part of holiness.” 

He stepped briskly upon a little platform behind a table, and commenced his 
discourse. His subject was, “ The fear of God.” 

“ There was a kind of fear,” he told us, “ that was very nearly a/ce-a-nated | 
to love: so nearly, that it was not worth while splitting hairs for the differ- 
ence.” He then went on to describe this kind of fear. He grew more and | 
more involved as he proceeded with his description, until at length, quite be- 
wildered, he paused and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, lets stop a little while, and clear 
away the brush.” He unraveled, as well as he was able, the tangled thread of | 
his ideas, and went on with his subject. But soon again losing his way, he | 
came to a second halt. “ Now,” said he, wiping the perspiration from his fore- | 
head with a red cotton handkerchief many degrees from clean, “ now, suppose 
we drive back a little piece.” Thus he recapitulated what he wished to impress 

upon us, of the necessity of cherishing a fear that maketh wise unto salvation, | 
“ which fear,” said he, ‘‘ may we all enjoy, that together we may soar away, on | 
the rolling clouds of ether, to a boundless and happy eternity, which is the | 
wish of your humble servant.” And, flourishing abroad his hands, with the | 
best of dancing-school bows, he took seat. ‘ 

It will be readily imagined that we felt our own religious exercises at home | 
to be more edifying than such as this, and that we confined ourselves to them | 
for the futare. 


The neatly executed lithographic plates are to be commended. | 

MaxvaL ov Brrrisa Rorat Sports. By Stonchenge. London. 
Routledge. N. ¥. Agent, E. Baldwin.—Welcome, thrice welcome, O 
fat little duodecimo, reminder of the cheerful days of youth, and of that 
Pleasant climate wherein neither winter’s cold or summer’s heat indis- 
poses man or boy to the keeping his frame vigorous by exercise. But it 
Were idle to tell of the innate love of the Sons of Britain for all out-of- 
door sports ; let us rather commend this account of their favourite amuse- 
mente, this code of instruction in all that appertains thereto. ’ 

And how prolific the subject! Imagine 720 pages, ect in double 
columns of small type, and elucidated by scores upon scores of wood- 
Cute. Nor is the literary merit of euch a work az this to be slighted. It 








THe Albion. 


is written in a lively style, by a man who is not only master of his theme, 
but is also a man of the world, and one that knows bow to handle his pen, 
and season even his driest details by anecdotical digressions. The range 
of matter, too, is immense—shooting, hunting, racing, coursing, fishing, 
yachting, rowing, cricket, archery, skating, swimming—with concurrent 


branchings off into all sorts of accessories, such as the breeding and 
training of horses and dogs, and the treatment of maladies that afflict 
them.—In ehort, this manual isa thorough vade mecum for the man 
whose wholesome pursuits lie in the open air, whilst it is an entertaining 
addition to any gentleman’s library. 

. a 


GEORGE SAND DOCTORING SHAKSPEARE. 
George Sand, we know, has presented the Parisian public with a ver- 
sion of “ As You Like It,” under the title of ““‘ Comme I! Vous Plaira.”’ 
The theneum thus pleasantly discourses upon it, 


Mention has been made in the Atheneum of the fashion ia which Ma- | 


dame Dadevant has arranged Shakspeare’s “ As You Like It’ as she has 
liked it. An original “ piece of work’’ it proves to be,—published with 
a prefatory letter, addressed to the Lady’s “ excellent and dear friend,”’ 
M. Regnier, the capital actor, who is also stage-manager at the Théatre 
Francais. Love for the great English poet (pleads the new Rosalind 
among French authoresees) impelled ber to lay violent bands on one of 
his moat delicate and most poetical creations. A desire to do her poor 
part in eetting to rights the semi-eavagery of our dramatist, (who did not 
mean to be incoherent and indelicate, but who wrought in the dark ages 
ere Dadevants and Regniers were thought of,) has bound it on her as a 
solemn duty to retrench and transform bis play, by way of presenting it 


orderly and well, 
According to the fashion of the time. 
How much of reverential appreciation and knowledge of precedent the 


new oversetter has brought to her task, may be gathered from a few 


| words in this sublime letter “ to dear Regnier.’’ Speaking of the influ- 


ences of Shakspeare’s age on Shakepeare :—* By a strange, and seem- 
ingly incomprebensible contrast (says she), he has set the divinest grace 
and chastity by the side of the most frightful cyniciem,—-the sweetness of 
angels close to the fury of tigers,—tbe most piercing grief in opposition to 


| untranslateable concetti, audacious in their licentiouenesr.’’—True is this 


eloquent character, no doubt ; and doubly acceptable in its “ proprie- 
ties,” as coming from a countrywoman of the great Freach comic poet, 
whose interludes of dancing Barber Surgeons, with all the insignia of 
their craft, have somehow been idly cavilled at by silly English critics as 
needlessly medical. But Madame Dudevant goes on to give us this fol- 
lowing royal assertion :—* There is no means, then, of translating Shak- 
speare literally for the theatre.” Thus ignoring, with one sweep of her 
modest pen, the German reproductions of some of the English Poet’s most 
difficult plays. She then proceeds, with a serious and business-like ear- 
nestness, to tell how she—the author of “ Lelia,” and “ Mauprat,” and 
“ Lucrezia Floriani,”’—has stepped in, like a considerate Frenchwoman 
as she is, to moralize, harmonize, and reconcile the cyniciems of the coarse 
old English author,-to make him presentable on the stage of a metro- 
polis which bas received the moral teachings of M. Dumas’s “ Antony,” 
and the maternal counsels of M. Hugo’s “ Luerezia,” and the biblical 
pictures of ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,””—to save (in short) “ wild Will” from his 
own wildness, by doing for him what, doubtless, he would have done for 
himself, bad he been blessed enough to breathe the pure atmosphere which 
surrounds his latest votary. Poor Shakespeare (Madame Dudevant 
grieves) did not uaderstand the grace and authority of the marriage tie. 
That the good man was a very uncouth match-maker, is the French bady’s 
fixed idea. Not only does she rail againet him, in her letter to M. Reg- 
nier, for having mis-mated “ the sweet (douce) Judrey” with the “ li- 
centious (grivois) Touchstone,” and the “ devoted Celia with the de- 
testable Oliver,”’ but, afflicted by the consecration made by the melan- 
choly Jaques of himself to a religious life in companionship with the Duke 
absolutely, our Lady rescues him from celibacy, by making Celia flow 
him about, and offer her hand to him in the stereotyped Sand fashion. 
In this exquisite echeme of improving Shak«peare, moreover, the heroine 
and hero, Rosalind and Orlando, sink from first to second clase charac- 
ters, and Wrestler Charles becomes 4 minister to the plot, and a promi- 
nent personage, as so big a man should be. We intended to exbibit some 
specimens of the pale, hanger-bitten French, which Madame Dadevant 
has the temerity to profess that she has “ taken and arranged’’ from the 
poetry of Shakepeare. But it would be useless to fill up good space with 
the fruits of arrogance, fully, and perverse unacquaintance with the bhu- 
mour of ber original. Her version of the text of “ As You Like It,’ 
(even where she has attempted to follow the text) is as stale and senti- 
mentally-conventional, in point of language, asthe Berrichon-talk of ber 

saeante in “ Le Pressoir.” She bas never shown io any line of her writ- 
pg « touch of that flexible self forgetfulness, wanting which a writer does 
well to abstain from tampering with the writings of the mighty dead. 
Here she proves herself to know little more of Eogland and the English 
than that French enthusiast for Shakepeare who broke out oF oe of 
“ the immortal Williams,”’—or than that amazing student of London 
life, who, in a modern French drama of English manners and offences, 
pictared the Prince Regent as banished to North America by the sen- 
tence of Milord Maire! Why should she, seeing that she is a French 
woman of genius, meddle with English genius ’—why babble, in a preface, 
concerning ber superior knowledge? What would the critics of her 
country eay—and say jastifiably--were one of our lady-writers to put 
forth her arrangement of “ Les Horaces,” with a preface piteous of poor 
Corneille’s hoop and powder formalities !—or a modification of Moliére, 
with a neat new catastrophe for “ Le Misanthrope ?’’—and a sweet recon- 
ciliation of repentance, conversion, and other issues for Le Tartuffe, end- 
ing in hie marriage with Dorine 7 


JOHN RUSKIN AGAIN, 

The fourth volume of Modern Painters has appeared in London. It 
treate “ Of Mountain Beauty ;” and although, in the hope of writing a 
criticiem on it ourselves, we abstain from borrowing one from our British 
contemporaries, we believe our readers will be glad to see an extract from 
the book itself. The paper from which we quote thus introduces the ex- 
tract: 

The curiosities of poetry, logic, and ener have rarely been 
more noticeably mixed up than in the following extract, which shows Mr. 
Ruskin in all his glory. Before the reader enters on it, he may be justifi- 
ably reminded of the habitual—we | say, the professional—contempt 
heaped by Mr. Ruskin on all modern English life and civilization,—bis 
defence of primitive habits and manners,—bis belief in the power of 
Nature, unassisted and unconventionalized, to educate and to fill the 
miod. 

Then follows the extract, on which at present we shall not comment. 

“{ do not know any district possessing a more —— or uninterru 
fulness of mountain character (and that of the highest order,) or which 
appears to have been lees disturbed by foreign agencies, than that which 
borders the course of the Trient between Valorsine and Martigny. The 
paths which lead to it out of the valley of the Rhone, rising at first in 
steep circles among the walnut trees, like winding stairs among the pil- 
lars of a Gothic tower, retire over the shoulders of the hills, into a val- 
ley almost unknown, but thickly inbabited by an industrious and patient 

pulation. Along the ridges of tbe rocks, smoothed by old glaciers into 
coe, dark, billowy swellings, like the backs of planging dolphins, the 
pearant watches the slow rempy > Sag the tufte of moss and roote of herb 
which, little by little, gatber a feeble soil over the iron substance ; then, 
supporting the narrow strip of clinging ground with a few stones, he sub- 
dues it to the epade ; and in a year or two a little crest of corn is seen 


| waving upon the rocky carque. The irregular meadowe run in and out 


like inlets of lake among these harvested rocks, sweet with perpetual 
streamlete, that seem always to bave chosen the fae places to come 
down, for the sake of the leaps, scattering their Is of 
way and that, as the wind takes them, with all the , but with none 
of the formalism of fountains; dividing into fanciful change of dash and 
g, yet with the seal of their granite channels upon them, as the 
test play of human speech may bear the seal of 
back out of their epray to lave the rigid angles, brigbten with silver 
fringes and gl films each lower and lower etep of sable stone; until 
at last, gathered al ether again,—except, some chance drops 
caught on the apple-blossom, where it has a nearer the cas- 
cade than it did epring ;—they find their way down to the turf, and 
lose themselves in thet, silently ; with Ce oy peal ny gue 
ing among the grass blades, and looking only their shadow, but pre- 
sently emerging again in little etartled gushes and harries, as if 
had remembered suddenly that the day was too them to 
down tbe hill. Green field, and glowing rock, and glancing 
all slope together in the sunsbine towards the brows of ravines, where the 
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pines take up their own dominion of saddened shade ; and with everlast- 
| ing roar in the twilight, the stronger torrents thander down, pale from 
| the glaciers, filling all their chasms with enchanted cold, beating them- 

selves to pieces against the great rocks that they have themselves cast 

down, and forcing fierce way beneath their ghastly poise. The mountain 
| paths stoop to these glens in forky zig-zags, leading to some grey and 
| Darrow arch, all fringed under its shuddering curve with the ferns that 
| fear the light; across of rough-hewn pine, iron-bound to its parapet 

standing dark against the lurid fury of the foam. For up the glen as we 
pause beside the cross, the sky is seen through the openings in the pines, 
thin with excess of light ; and, in its clear, consuming flame of white space 
the summits of the rocky mountains are gathered into solemn crowns 
circlets, all flushed in that strange, faint silence of possession by the sun- 
shine which has in it so deep a melancholy ; full of power, yet as frail as 
shadows ; lifeless, like the walls of a sepulchre, yet beautiful in tender 
fall of crimson folds, like the veil of some sea spirit, that lives and dies as 
| the foam flashes ; fixed on a perpetual throne, stern against all strength, 
j lifted above all sorrow, and yet effaced and melted utterly into the air 
| by that last sunbeam that has crossed to them from between the two gol- 
den clouds. 

“ High above all sorrow: yes; but not unwitnessing to it. The tra- 
veller on his happy journey, as his foot springs from the deep turf and 
strikes the pebbles gaily over the edge of the mountain road, sees with a 
glance of delight the clusters of nut-brown cottages that nestle 
those sloping orchards, and glow beneath the boughs of the pines. Here, 
it may well seem to him, if there be sometimes bardship, there must be 
| at least innocence and peace, and fellowship of the Pamen soul with 

nature. Itisnotso. The wild goats that lea along those rocks have as 
much passion of joy in all that fair work of God as the men that toil 
among them. Perhaps more, Eater the street of one of those vil 
and you will find it foul with that gloomy foulness that is suffered only 
by torpor, or by anguish of soul. on. te is turpor—not absolute suffer- 
ing-—not starvation or disease, but darkness of calm endaring ; the 
| known only as the time of the scythe, and the autumn as the time of the 

sickle, and the sun only as the warmth, the wind as a chill, and the moun- 
| tains as a danger. They do not understand so much as the name of 
| beauty, or of knowledg». They understand dimly that of virtue, Love, 
| patience, hospitality, faith,—these things they know. To glean their 

meadows side by side, so bappier ; to bear the burden up the breathlens 
mountain flank, unmurmaringly ; to bid the stranger drink from their 
vessel of milk ; to see at the foot of their low deathbeds a pale fi 

a cross, dying also, patiently ;—in this they are different from the cattle 
and from the stones, but in all this unrewarded as far as concerns the 
present life. For them, there is neither hope nor passion of spirit; for 
them neither advance nor exaltation. Black bread, rude roof, dark night, 
laborious day, weary arm at suneet; and life ebbs away. No books, no 
thoughts, no attainments, no rest; except only sometimes a jittle sitting 
in the sun under the church wall, as the bell tolls thin and far in the 
mountain air: a pattering of a few prayers, not understood, by the altar 
rails of the dimly gilded chapel, 80 back to the sombre home, with 
the cloud upon them still unbroken—that cloud of rocky gloom, born out 
of the wild torrents and rainous stones, and unlightened, even iv their re- 
ligion, except by the vague promise of some better thing unknown, min- 
gied with threatening, and obscured by an unspeakable horror,—a smoke 
as it were, of martyrdom, coiling up with the incense, and, amidst the 
images of tortured bodies and lamented spirits in hurtling flames, the 
en A cross, for them, dashed more deeply than the others, with gouts of 

* Do not let this be thought a darkened picture of the life of these moun- 
taineers. It is literal fact. No contrast can be more painful than that 
between the dwelling of any well-condacted Eaglish cot' , and of 
the equally honest cares The one, set in the midst of its dull 
fields and uniateresting hedgerows, shows in itself the love of 
and beauty ; its daisy-studded garden-bads, its amooth|y-awept 
to the threshold, ite freshly sanded floor and orderly shelves of 
farniture, all testify to energy of heart, and happiness in the simple 
and simple poesessions of daily life. The other cottage, in the midst of 
an inconceivable, inexpressible beauty, set on some sloping bank of gol- 
den sward, with clear fountains flowing beside it, and wild flowers, and 
noble trees, and goodly rocks gathered round into a perfection as of Pa- 
radise, is iteelf a dark and plague-like stain in the midst of the 
landscape. Within a certain distance of its the 
and cattle-trampled ; its timbers are black with smoke, its 
choked with weeds and nameless refuse, its chambers empty and 
the light and wind gleaming and filtering through the crannies of their 
stones. All testifies that to its inhabitant the world is labour and va- 
nity ; that for him neither flowers bloom, nor birds sing, nor fountains 
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glisten ; and that bis soul hardly differs from the cloud that coils 
and dies upon bis hills, except in having no fold of it touched by the 
sunbeams,” 

Tue Loynon Ant Uxion.— The general of this association 


took place on Tuesday, the 6th ult., when it appeared from the report 
that the anoual subscriptions have amounted to the sum of £13 
The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of £6,958, The sum set apart 
for prizes, to be selected by the prizebolders themselves will thus be 
allotted, viz :—27 works, at £10 each ; 30 works, at £15 each ; — 
at £20 each ; 30 works, at £25 each ; 20 works, at £35 each ; 

at £50 each ; 10 works, at £60 each ; 4 works, at £75 each; 3 works, at 
£100 each ; 1 work, at £160; and 1 work, at £200 To these are added 
——11 bronzes of “ Her Majesty on Horseback ;’’ 5 bronzes in relief of 
“The Dake of Wellington entering Madrid ;” 36 

ain atu, “The Baring Bone 0 pore ini the 
Dancing Girl re £5 iytie 5; 

Sao eassoect tua Mian * the aapper ama ead ane 

im ons of t ,* The ea ; mez- 
zotint of “ Tyndale translating the Bible ;” making 

The bronzes, porcelain statuettes, and ph will 

220 names drawn consecutively at the clone of the — 

The mezzotints and lithographs will be allotted to 

100th in the list preceding and succeeding that < Oe 5 See 
prizebolders, determined as above stated ; with » provieo that a prize 

not fallen to that number on Wednesday—in that case the prize tthe 
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to the next succeeding name. Notice will be sent to those eatl 
the brouzes, etatuettes, medals, and prints in the course of two or 
days. —_—_—_ 

Bririsn Assoctation.—The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science hold their summer meeting this year at Cheltenham, and the 
Queen’s Hotel, one of the most splendid hotels in the ——. and sita- 
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ate in the most picturesque 
will be the place of assembly. The 
at Cheltenham, Wednesday, the 6th 
al sitting. At this meeting the President, the 
over his office to bis successor, 
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of the whole corp diplomaliques He further 
perfectly. ihe party were discussing the charact 
Queen of and particularly the 
when Lord Wellesley adverting to the (trait 
was carrying over some of our improved farmiag 
gratify the royal taste and curiosity that way 
replied, hxing his eyes earnestly npon Uae 

I am going to carry hie Ma Bly Out @ fAreshin n eone Le Tag . 
Castelcicala, bis suppressed anger, and Italianized grin OF anger ane 
chagrin, blended with his eagerness to appear pear d, lam told m woke 
all description. Memoirs of the hege Duke 
Buckingham. — 

Tux Lancesr Rooxeny is Exouand.—No Devon tourist ever 
dropped down the silent Dart, cither in the excursion steamer or by boat 
from Totnes to Dartmouth, without pausing half-way to admire the 
seenery of Sharpham, and to test that wondrous ringing echo wh 
perseveringly mocks the boatmen's balloa, as they near the beautiful cre 
scent of woods which marks bis first peep of it on the right-b snd bank 
It is difficult to say whether he will be most repaid by landing, or floating 
easily along, seaward, with the etream. From all adjacent hill over 
looklag the mansion—which has passed out of the porrersion of the Bas 
tard family into Mr. E. Darant’s, the late High Sheriff for Devon—the 
river, owing to its surpentine eccentricities, presents the appearance of 
ten distinct lakes. The woods of Sbarpham slope down to the water's 
edge, and dip their boughs reverentially into the tide, which in ite dally 
rise and fall of seven or eight feet, leaves on them the blighting salt 
water mark of this involuntary immersion. One side of the river is 
crowned with thick woods of beech and ash, where rooks have bad their 
hereditary abodes times out of mind, and formed a colony as large as, if 
not larger than, the most celebrated rookeries in Kxsex and Kent. When 
the music of the countless packs of foxhounds and harriers, subscription 
and parish, with which Devonshire abounds, bas at last ceased, and the 
she-fox can bring out her cubs to play in the sidings without any thought 
for Sir Henry Scale and bis troop of scarlets, the rooks’ hour is come, and 
amid an endlees fusilade of every species of artillery, from the delicate 
Minié to the ancient blunderbuss, family after family of equab rocks are 
picked off, and come to the ground with all that “ empbasis of a squashed 
apple dumpling,” which fell with such especial force on Washiagton Irv 
ing’s ear. 

Jnlike some of the other five species of crow, among which it ranks 
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as the frugilegus, the rook is unknown to the Western World. The raven | 


has for centuries frightened the superstitious of bot h hemispheres by sail 
ing aloft in acalm blue sky, with its deep sullen croak, or careering about 
in a thunderstorm, till it induced the belief that an electric fame might 
be seen streaming from its bill ; whereas the rook has long been a quiet 
established old housekeeper in Europe, and keeps especial watch and 
ward in Eogland with its solemn ceaseless caw, over generation after ge- 
neration of county families and cathedral dignitaries. 
borne testimony to the benefits it confers on the farmer; and, in one 
instance, a Parliamentary witness set off the grabs against the seed, which 
it #o unblushingly pilfers, and struck the balance in its favour. 
rook generally rears from four to five young ones, who, if the season is 
forward, are ripe for slaughter about the 10th of May. 


using the legs and a slight portion of the back; and even then a beef- 
steak at the higher, and bacon at humbler, tables form the principal in- 


ss of pies, which the boldest can seldom attack more than twice | 


uring the week, when the rook battues are at the hottest. The croses- 
bow still bears its part in these assaults, and of course the ‘ Mantons’’ 
deal out their wonted destruction in the hands of sixteen out of twenty 
rtemen, but the artist disdains to handle anything on these occasions 
but the pea-rifle, which carries \from about 100 to 120 of its tiny bullets 
to the pound. 
A Remarkasie Accipent on Tue ToHames.—During the beavy north 
east gale on Tuesday night—says the London Times of the 8th ult.—an 
accident took place at the West India Docks the bursting of the lock 


b 
gates of the Limehouse entrance of the South Went India Dock, or City | 


Canal, by which a large amount of property was sacrificed and the whole 
of the shipping in the dock placed in peril. The canal runs parallel with 
the large principal export dock, and within the last year or so a new 
dock of gigantic proportions has been constructed at the Blackwall end, 
which connects the canal with the other extensive basins of the company 
The entrance locks are each fitted with two gates so as to equalize the 
pressure of water. At the Limehouse end, however, the outer gate near 
est the river was undergoing some repair, and could not be used, ao that 
the whole pressure of water in this section of the dock was against the 
inner gate, It was of a very substantial description, constructed of tim- 


ber 24 feet thick, strongly ironed and bolted, and so built and bung as to | 


open inwards so as to oiler every possible resistance to the body of water 

In the course of Tuesday evening the wind set in strongly from the 
north-east, which, blowing directly up the canal, bad the effect of causing 
some swell at the Limehouse extremity. There were a number of barges 


and lighters laden, lying in the vicinity of the entrance waiting to go 


out of the dock at the flood, and these doubtless had the effect of adding 
in some degree to the pressure against the gates. About half-past 9 the 
tide in the river was nearly at its lowest ebb, the entrance lock as far as 
the inner gate was almost dry, and on the other side of the gate in the 
dook there was a depth of water of some 20 feet, Suddenly the whole 
neighbourhood was aroused by a tremendous crash. It was soon found 


te have been caused by the bursting of the lock gates. The whole of the | 


ponderous gates, probably weighing 20 tons, were smashed outwards and 
swept in fragments into the river, the waters of the canal bursting down 
into the lock with overwhelming fury. 

In the torrent were swept away craft of almost ever 
grain-lighters, barges, monkey boats, dredging machines, div 

, rafts of timber, and other floating masses, all comedown in one mass. 

me were sunk and their wrecks carried into the Thames, while others 
were thrown over each other in confusion. The rush of water continued 
for about ten minutes, In all there were between 70 or 80 merchant ships 
lying at the various jetties, at each side of the canal. These, as the tor- 
rent swept along, were carried away from their moorings, and several of 
them sustained considerable damage through coming in collision with 
each other. Great anxiety was manifested for the larger ships. 
however, quickly grounded in the mud, and appeared to have sustained 
no damage ; others on the canal running dry, were left in a critical con- 
dition, and, being heavily laden, were no doubt much strained. A large 
foreign brig being left high on the south bank, a Dutch galliot was bilged, 
and several barges heeled over and capsized. 

The timber ponds, which cover ‘several acres on the south side of the 
canal, considerably added to the rush of the water, and much damage 
appears to have been done by the rafte. The foundations of the piers of 
the bridge have been partly carried away. 

The Shipping Gazette of the 12th ult., says: The dock-masters, by in- 
cessant labour, were on Saturday enabled to resume the business of the 
south dock, the new lock gates having been successfully hung in the 
course of the morning, in lieu of those that barst on Tuesday night last. 
By way of precaution the remainder of the, fleet of vessels that were in the 
dock, 56 in number, with the exception of three, were on Friday floated 
out of the dock at the flood, and hauled into the West India Import Dock 
for safety. The sunken Danish galliot, Henrietta Kirstine, was got up 
on Felder, and conveyed ioto the river, where she now remains on the 
shore. The wrecks of the lighters and barges sunk in the canal have not 
yet been removed, neither have those which went down in the river at 
the entrance of the locks. It is satisfactory to know that the occurrence 
was not attended with loss of human life. 


description ; 


Lorp Woprnovusr.—Lord Wodehouse, now appointed Minister Pleni- 
preotieg to St. Petersburg, is thirty years of age; and has filled the 
post of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs since December 1852. He 
was educated at Eton and Christchurch, and gained first-class honours at 
Oxford in 1847. In the same year he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
and married Florence, eldest daughter of the Earl of Clare. Lord 
Wodehouse’s father died in 1834; he succeeded to the Peerage in 1846, 
on the death of his father, who had for many years been Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Norfolk.  Wodehouses of Kimberley have held lands and 
“knightly rank in that county for at least seven hundred years ; but they 
became possessed of Kimberley in 1386, by the marr of Sir John 
Wodehouse with the heiress of Fastolfs. Lord Wodehouse is seventeenth 
in direct male descent from John Wodehouse, who fought at neourt, 
“the beloved esquier” and eventually executor of King Henry the Fifth. 
The Wodehouses have at many periods represented their native county 
from. the earliest returns to Parliament. The politics of the family were 
Jacobite, and then Tory, for several A pee and the last Lord was 
the acknowledged and respected head of that party in Norfolk. 
Young Lord Wodehouse carefully and independently thought out his 
own political opinions : he is a decided Liberal, but eminently moderate, 
tory, and practical ; ng indefatigable industry, a fearless 
love of truth, and a mind active, v , and logical. He enters on his 
delicate and important mission with a thorough acquaintance with the 
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riand 
day mo b of the right bank of 
ar the Pont de la Feuillée, five men wer 
in equipping a vessel with all things necessary fo 
carpet bags dressing-cases, baskets of win nnd comestiblee 
navigators appeared to belong to the upper class of society. They were 
Koglishmen, who had arrived in the even 


og from Macon by the Savone, 
and who had left London in their boat. They had planned a voyage by 
water throughout the whole of Franc 


To this end, they had construct- 
ed in London a yawl of twelve metres in length by sixty cen- 
timetree of average breadth. The boat has no floor-timbers running with 
out interruption from the keel to the gua but it bas instead two 
knees #0 placed on either side of the keel that the bottom is almost flat, 
while the stability is considerably augmented. Lined inside with irou 
theets which support the joints, outelde it least, on the gunwal 
covered with a boarding of mahogany It isa littl 
marine construction. 

“ The navigators quitted London fif 
Thames, and traversed the Meure 
the Yonne; and followed the Younes 
de Losne, and the Saéne, to Lyons. They travelled all day, and only 
stopped at night to sleep. They themselves managed their vessel, which 
is propelled by four pair of sculls. Four of them are always at the 
sculle,and the fifth at the rudder. When seated they occupy the whole 
epace of the boat ; to change places they are obliged to stop and land 

“ Notwithstanding the innumerable rieke of thie eccentric voyage, pro- 
eecuted under unexampled conditions, they have succeeded in accom 
plishing the perilous transit of the Channel without accident. Their pro- 
ject was not only to come to Lyons ; they count on regaining their own 
island by the Rhone and the canals of the South. They will take the 
canals of Beaucaire to Cette, the canal of the South to Toulouse, and the 
canal branching from the Garonne to Bordeaux. Finally, they expect to 
coast the shores of France, and to complete their enterprise by a course 
of two or three hundred leagues along the borders of the ocean. 

‘The voyagers quitted Lyons yesterday at ten o’clock. Declining as- 
sistance of the boatmen who offered to guide them in the passes of the 
| Rhine, they resolutely cleared the great arch of the bridge of Nemours and 
the bridge of the Malatiére. May they meet propitious winds ’” 
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Facizis Descensts Avennt.—The Boston Evening Transcript most 
aptly eaye, in reference to Mr. Brooke’s late disgraceful outrage 


It will be seen, by the following extract from the Congressional Globe, 
how ewiltly men, as well as governments, can become depraved. Mr. 
Brooks, in his speech in the House, March 15th, 1854, delivers himself 
thus 


Should aught of intemperance of language escape me in the remarks | am 
about to make, | trust that it may be rewarded as directed towards principles 
and positions, and not to the persons from whom they proceed. 

I have lived long enough to learn, that to do justice to the opinion 
prejudices of others, is the surest way to secure a just consideration of my own. 

Nor, #ir, does it jamp with my humour or my appreciation of honour to assail 
thode who, in obedience to a local sentiment, are averse to a resort, but too 
common in a warmer latitude. It is a cheap display of chivalry to insult where 
| no risk is incurred ; and, for my own part, I would prefer the condition of him 
| who bears the wound than of him by whom it is, under such circumstances, 
| needlessly inflicted. 


On June 21, 1854, in reference to the diepute between Churchill and 
| Cullom, he introduced a series of resolves, from which we extract two: 


and even 


Resolved, That any member who brings into the House a concealed weapon 
| shall be expelled by a two thirds vote 
Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arma shall cause to be erected a rack in the 
rotunda, where members who are addicted to the carrying of concealed wea 
pons shall be required to place them betore entering this hall, and that they 
shall be exposed to the tion of the curious as long as the men are em 
ployed in legislation. 
| Napro.eon a Verse-Maxen,—-Dr. Clemens, of Frankfort, publishes, in 
| the Frankfurter Conversationsbiatt, two poems by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
which were communicated to him (Dr. Clemens) by M. Leonard Casella, 
a gentleman well versed in the literatures of France and Italy. We are 
| not told, however, how M, Casella got possession of them, and upon what 
evidence he bases their authenticity. One of the poems dates from the 
ear 1782, and is a fable in the style of Lafontaine ; the other (written at 
arseilles, when ite author was still a lieutenant of Artillery) is in praise 
of Madame St. Hubert, the tragic actress, who then shone in the part of 
Dido. The latter verses, epirited and elegant enough, ran as follows : 
Romains, qui vous vantez d'une illustre origine 
| a dou dependit votre empire naissant, 
Didon n’eut pas d’attrait assez puissant 
Pour arréter la fuite, ou son amant s’obatine 
} Mais «i l'autre Didon, ornement de ces lieux 
Ett été reine de Carthage, 
Il et, pour la servir, abandonne ses dienx ; 
it votre beau pays serait encore sauvage 


inape 


|} Opps anp Enps at Tuk Rocers’ SaLe.—Amongst our Facts and Fan 
| cies last week we mentioned a few of the leading pictures, sold by the 
| Executors of the late Samuel Rogers. We add two or three items from 


| the reports : 


| Addison’s writing table has been bought by Lord Holland for Holland | 
It is a crazy-looking and inconvenient kind of | 


House, for 134 guineas. 
thing. The great eseayist could hardly have sat in his “ vinous flights” at 
so totterya table. Yet itis genzine enough. Addison’s only child, who 
| lived to a great age (she survived her father upwards of seventy years), 
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that guardian angel appeared 
n and told him that he had 
» searched a certain spot in a eertaic 
i to his beloved uncle, the poor ead dis- 
roor ol M azinderan, he wo ild find @ treasure which, like all 
jund treasures, belonged to the Shab T naturally 
suggested that the guardian angel’s valuable information ought to be 
turned to account, and trusty officials were sent to act on his advice, 
The result was that 300,000 gold pieces were found in the spot which had 
been designated in the Shah’s dream. Curiously enough, and unfortu- 
nately for the Governor of Mazinderan, the gold pieces were all of new 
date, which upset the Shah’s original idea that it was a treasure hidden 
by infidel guebres in olden times; and he had his uncle thrown inte 
prison for not having given information of the treasure, and in order to 
force bim to tell where there were otber such treasures to be found.’ 
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A GoLpen FLore.—An article of considerable interest, as well in an 
artistic point of view as for ite rarity and intrinsic value, bas just been 
produced by Messrs. Rudall, Rose, and Carte, the musical instrument 


| makers and publishers in New Bond Street and at Charing-cross, and is 


now on exhibition by them previous to being forwarded to its destination . 
It consists of a flute made entirely of the purest gold, with just eo mach 
alloy as was absolutely indispensable in the adaptation of the metal to 
such @ purpose, and has been manufactared by them expresely for Mr. 
Gilbert Wright, a solicitor and an amateur flateplayer, resident in Syd- 


| hey who sent over to this country the requisite quantity of Australian gold 


with that view. The instrument in ite finished state, contains 14) ounces 
of gold, besides the slight quantity of alloy, which makes the metal of 
carate, and ite value is from 130 to 150 guineas. In 
ite construction all the improvements of M. Bochm have been introduced 
which gained for him the Council Medal at the Exhibition of 1851, as well 
as the additional improvements as regards facility of fingering made by 
Mr. Carte, and for which his firm obtained the prize medal on the eame 
occasion. It were not too much to say that these radical changes in the 
construction of the flute have given to that instrument a capacity for the 
production of sweet sounds heretofore wholly unknown, while it retains 
all ite well-known peculiarities, and these highly intensified, and is di- 
vested of the difficulties of blowing and manipulation inherent in the old 
instrument.— London Times. 





Paving THE Hinn Leos or a Camer.—“* The man that plays the 
| hind legs of the camel at the Folies Nouvelles Theatre, is just now the 
most talked-of individual in Paris! 

“ The circus has its elephants which stand on their heads, and gesticu 
late with their trunks, and gambol in various massive ways; and there 
are wild beast-shows without number throughout the city. So the Folies 
Nouvelles, always up to the mark, caused to be constructed an out-and-out 
dromedary, and it is exhibited nightly to crowds of delighted spectators. 
A spotted body, properly humped, and a well-manufactured head, and 
propelled-—as Jarge as life, and three or four times as natural—by two 
men inside. Their legs only appear to the public as furnishing forth the 
animal’s lower limbs, and nankeen pantaloons essentially assiet the illa- 
sion. The camel is led in by a little fellow in flowing clothes and a tar- 
ban, who puts him through his paces in a highly accomplished manner, 
and whirls bim finally off to the inspiriting music of a polka execated by 
the orchestra, the four legs keeping time in a correct measure! Just un- 
der the camel’s head is a small window !—Oat of thie window, while the 
show is going on and the pointe of the beast are being illustrated, eud 
denly issues the head of the man whose talents are developed in the hind 
legs! ‘My God!’ he says, ‘ what a role this istoput me into! The hind 
legs of a camel! Here, you keeper, you in a cotton bat, give mea pinch 
of snuff, or I shall smother! *Twouldn’t be so bad if I bad a decent man 
in the forelege—but he’s a béte, and stupid, and aint got no converea- 
tional powers, and smells disagreeably when he’s warm! What a devilish 
piece to be sure, and I suppose it will have a great ran—just my lack! 
Keep me swinging this infernal tail for a fortnight!’ And in goes his 
head, as euddenly as it came out, as the keeper raps the hind parts of the 
camel, and the polka commences. This, with the explanetions of the 
keeper, which are ridiculous beyond expression, keep up a perfect roar 
of laughter, bat more consummate nonsense cannot be imagined.’’—Pa- 
ris Corresp. Boston Post, 


Tue Basques.—They were the proudest and nearly the most necessi 
tous of mankind. They were the hardest labourers in the field, and the 
most extensive aristocrats in the world. They envied the wealth and the 
ascendancy of the Central Government of Spain, and they despised the 
oldest noblesse of Castile as the very mushroons of society. Their land- 
owners held more frequently but a few acres of the soil, and they would 
have derided as ludicrous the pretensions of Prince Lichtenstein or Prince 
Easterhazy. Their mechanical arts continued in their ancient barbarism, 
and they would have set down the people of Manchester for intolerable 
impostors. Their house-doors were emblazoned with coate-of-arms, and 
their dwellings were devoid of the most ordinary requirements of social 
life. Their genealogies transcended those of the Austrians and the 
Scotch, and their civilization was inferior to that of most European na- 
tions. They considered themselves par excellence the gentlemen of 
Europe ; and they constituted themselves par excellence the boors of 
Spain !—Border Lands of Spain and France. 





‘Lorp Laxspowne on Pvetic Sreaxinc.—Daring my drive yesterday 
with Lord Lansdowne, in talking of publie speaking, I asked him whe- 
ther he had ever experienced that sort of bewilderment in delivering him- 


| 8 If which he might have observed come over me at the Devizes dinner, 


and which I had once before experienced for a few moments during my 


| gave this very table to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Lawrence brought it in | speech at the Revolation meeting in Dublin some years since, bat reco- 
| his carriage to St. James’s-place and presented it to Mr. Rogers. The | vered myself on that occasion almost immediately, He said, to my sur- 


poet was fond of showing it to bis friends, and telling the stor 
| No. 800. The Portland Vase. One of the original fifty copies, made by 

Wedgewood. 127 guineas.—No. 835. Roubilliac’s original bust of Pope, 
in terra cotta. Of this beautiful work of art, Flaxman said, ‘“ My father 
| found him one morning at work upon it in his studio, when Pope was sit 
ting to him in his arm chair there.” 137 guineas.—The celebrated draw- 
ing of the “* Eatombment” by Raffaelle, an original design for the picture 
in the Borghese Gallery in Rome, to Mr. Morris Moore for 450 guineas. 

Tre Prove MINISTER AND THE PeopLe Dereatep.—Notwithstanding 
Lord Palmerston’s advocacy of the entertainment, and the hitherto 
peaceable enjoyment of tens of thousands of listeners, the Sanday mili- 
tary music in the Parks of London has been abruptly stopped. The fol- 
lowing letter has been addressed to Lieut.-Colonel Dickson, of the Life 
Guards, by Sir B. Hall, Chief Commissioner of Public Works. Sir Ben- 
jamin does not very cheerfully carry out the instructions of his superiors 
in office. 

“Dear Srr,—It is with much regret that Iam under the necessity of 
informing you that I have received instructions not to allow the bands to 
play any more in the parks or gardens on Sunday afternoon. I beg again 
to thank you for your consideration in offering the band of your regiment 
for the gratification of the working classes of Spitalfields and Bethnal- 
green, and the densely-populated neighbourhood of Victoria-park. I was 
very glad to meet you in Victoria-park on Sunday last, as you were thus 
a witness, as well as myself, of the excellent conduct of the 85,181 per- 
sons there assembled, and who so thoroughly enjoyed the music you were 
so good as to provide for them.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

ted “B. Hau.” 

TwinkLe-Crarrs.—Moore has preserved a fair mot for which Canning 
has the credit. When asked what was German for astronomy, he an- 
swered twinkle-craft—not knowing the language. This ignorance of the 
language is the beauty of the thing. Archdeacon Hare translated pene- 
trability of matter into thoroughfaresomeness of stuff—Germanizing. 
But then he did know German. 

The answer of Canning is no specimen of his ingenuity at all. On the 


James 


his edition of the Durham Book. In this, the Anglo-Saxon for the Magi 
is tunglu-creftige. Upon this text Mr. Henshawe was fond of enlarging, 
and got, from his love of doing so, the nickname of twinkle-crafty, or 





about it.— | 


prise, that he hardly ever spoke in the House without feeling the ap- 
proaches of some such loss of self-possession, and found that the only way 
to surmount it was to talk on, at al! hazards. He added, what appears 
highly probable, that those commonplaces which most men accustemed 
to public speaking have ready cut aud dry, to bring in on all occasions, 
were, he thought, in general used by them as a mode of getting over those 
blank intervals, when they do not know what to say next, but. in the 
mean time, must say something.—-Diary of Thomas Moore. 


Tue Most Woyperrct Woyper 1x Snaxspere’s Prays.—In Shak- 
spere, where everything is wonderfnl, there is yet perhaps nothing more 
wonderful than the way in which characters grow before our eyes, as the 
action of the drama proceeds. It is not merely that he gradually shows 
us more fully aud from more various points of view what they are ; but 
with the advance of the action his persons are different from what they 
were when it commenced ; they are in process of becoming. As in actual 
life no character stands still, but all are changing, are either growing 
worse or better, so it is in the mimic life of his stage. You note, for ia- 
stance, in his plays which have to do with our civil wars, the English 
Barons growing worse and worse, more unscrupulous, more cruel, more 
treacherous, more vindictive at every step ; the poet thus unobtrusively 
showing the hideous moral effects of sach wars upon those who are ea- 
gaged inthem. Or again you see in Margaret of Anjou the forward flirt 
passing into the unfaithful wife, and the unfaithful wife into the cursing 
hag.— Trench's Essay on Calderon. 


Lorp Me.sovrne’s Recipe ror Treatinc Youna Mex.—Making 4 
small provision for young men is hardly justifiable; and is of all things 
the most prejadicial to themselves. They think what they have mact 
larger than it really is, and make no exertion. The young should never 





hear any language but this--You have your own way to make, and it 
depends upon your own exertions whether you starve or not.—Diary %/ 


| Thomas Moore. 


Mopern Drvins.—A new sect, half political and half religious, bas 
formed itself in France. Its tenets, strange to say, are those of Druidism, 


contrary, read Henshawe for Miller, and it is a Jo. of that ilk. The Rev. | the national doctrine of the ancient Gauls, combined with the principles 
enshawe, of Brazennose College, was fond of showing his Anglo- | of the Revolution of 1792. This Revolution, the sectarians assert, de 
Saxon learning, of which we are able to judge, at the present moment, by | livered the nation of the Gauls fro 


m their oppressors, the Franks, (repre 
sented by the clergy and the aristocracy,) and France (or Gaul we should 
rather say) must maintain that delivery by returning altogether to the 
past,—by reviving the traditions and the rites of the golden sickle 
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the secred hatchete. The sect is headed by men of some consequence, as, 
for instance, by M. Henri Martin, the historian, by M. Carnot, formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction, by M. Jean Renaud, the philosopher, and 
by M. Damesnil, son in-law to M. Michelet. M. Michelet himeelf, though 
considered by the new party as a Druid, has not yet formally joined the 
sect London Athenaeum, 


BarpcewaTer Hovse.—On Wednesday evening, Lord Ellesmere, Vice- 
—— of the Roy al Ge ograpbica! Socie ty, received the Fellows of 
the Society and the “eh ief literary and artistic celebrities in London in 
the » epac ious galleries of Bridgewater House. Some very beautiful frag 
ments from Pompeii lay on the tables ; which also contained a series of 
drawings of ecenes in the Crimea, taken before the invasion,—the new 
Geological maps prepared by Sir Roderick I. Murchison,—and a remark 
ably fine map of the Island of Madeira. But the great attraction was 
the Gallery iteelf, and its precious contents. The renewed activity of the 
State in the purchase of pictures leads to renewed comparisons and dis- 
cussions ; and for euch an intellectual exercise there are few places so ap- 
propriate as the great Gallery at Bridgewater House.—London paper, 
May 10. 

Tue Docror anp THe Histortan.—Here is an anecdote of William 
Spencer’s which has just occurred to me. The dramatis persone were 
_— | Elizabeth Foster, Gibbon, the historian, and an eminent French 

bysician, whose name I forget ; the historian and doctor being rivals in 
courting the lady’s favour. Impatient at Gibbon’s occupying so much 
ot her attention by his conversation, the doctor said crossly to him, 

‘Quand milady Elizabeth Foster sera malade de vos fadaises, je la 
guérirai.””’ Oa which Gibbon, drawing himself up grandly, and looking 
disdainfully at the physician, replied, “ Quand milady Elizabeth Foster 
sera morte de vos recettes, je UV im-mor-taliserai.” The pompous length 
ening of the last word, while at the same time a long-eustained pinch of 
snuff was taken by the historian, brought, as mimicked by Spencer, the 
whole ecene most livelity before one’s eyes.—Moore’s Journal, 








Humpo.pr’s Ascerts.—Heine liked to relate the following little inci- 
dent :—Returning home, one evening, from bis cabinet de lecture, and 
ascending to his lodgings, Faubourg Poissonniére, au quatriéme, he was 
met on the landing-place by his wife, who told bim, in a tone of reproach, 
that a very old gentieman had called, and that she had been so sorry for 
him, because of his having climbed up 80 high to no purpose. Heine 
looked at the old gentleman’s card. “ Be easy about that, my child,” he 
said ; “ this gentleman has aecended more formidable heights than those 
of our lodgings!” It was the card of Alexander von Humboldt. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 387. 


White Black 
1 Qari KtteQ2 
2. Q to R &ch Kt in 
5. G tke vxtet B 8 Anything 


4. Q Checkmates 


To CORRESPONDENTS— 8S. L. Your beantifal problem, The Piot,’ shall 
appear as soon as we have examined it—B. J. The New York Chess Clab 
numbers upwards of fifty members : it has much increased since ite organisa 
tion. 


Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
SICILIAN GAME. BCOTCH GAMBIT. 


New York Philadelphia. Philadelphia. New York 
16 P to Q Kt. | B to Q Kt2 6K RiwK | wKBS 
17 K Ktto Kts | 16 Kt to K BB. to Q 5. 
=F : = — : | 





ROCKAWAY, L. L 


HE PAVILION AND COTTAGES CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL WILL BE 
T opened tor the season on the JAth dey of JUNE tost 

The Douse will be condacted in the same liberal manner that bas obtained for it sueb popu 
we be pmall Cottages and some of the best Rooms are still at eet and can be seen by 
geing to Rochower or engeged by calling at 47 CLIFF STREET 

= 4 CRABRY COTTAGE has been evgaged for Private and Pablie Club and Supper 


A 2 fall supply of BATHING HOUSES, and competent men are provided 

BILLIAKD ANID) ROWLING BALOONS, &e. 

BTAGES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES from Jamsica meet every train of the Long 
idand Rallroad. JOHN GEO, BAINBRIDGE, 


A SUPERE ASSORTMENT OF MILINERY Just Keceitved, 
Comprising Crape, Lace, Fancy Neapolitan, and Straw Bonnets, Kien French Flowers. 
Blonds, Ribbons, Bonnet Frames, Ac. The Ladies are guy invited to ca'l and examine 
the same. v KING, Bo 180 Canal Street 
Near Vestn, late No. 71 Oanal Street 


FOR SALE, 
BOOK AND STATIORERY BUSINESS, 
MONTREAL. 


A LARGE and well assorted Stock of Books, Paver. Account Books, Prints, Lithographs, &c. 
ALUED AT ABOUT $12,000 
Alse, the SHOP FURNITURE, which is very elegant. 
Ap active and enterpri« rron aequa'nted with the Trade will find this « most desirable 
Investment The whole will sold on liberal credit upon appreved seen being given for 
the due payment of the Instalments. Applications to be addressed to the —~ A A who can 


produce the detafled particolars of the stock 
“PRANCIS RUFFORD, Aceonntant, Montreal. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatliors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW a 
RECEIVE the Steamers and Balling vessels th season, valoable Invoices of 


ing and Summer Joos, for GENTL EMEN’S ‘Ean, many of which are the con 
tned Stylestand Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSEHKS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

a@~ THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED A 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT ae 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. . ws all 

** ke of Clothing and 7 cas al 
ont pe Variety in Style, Taste, and Ma’ ing Suicn” 




















PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


«~DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 
E*8, 472 B48 Or and AURIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness. and Lg of sight and . de ong 
Dr. Salter’s om Dissdees of Pe Eye 5 e'and Rar wil be published in The Medieal and Sar. 
& epecim-n copy ef wb I] be sent to those who may desire information. 
flees ab pucene veuliteg at 0 antanee, and patients visited, when necessa- 





MBROTYPKS at Mant the time feauisea ‘by De and indellible phesure | “F. 

Osloured in Oil and Water Colours. 7 + ee oe 

PABMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


Demestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 











Cie Albion, 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STRERT. 
vastbeéersar ten . «+. $250,000, 


lowing ger lew en were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 


Cash Capital,.... 
O* the Sd instant, the f 
Annual Term -— 


Wm P. Pa Moses Taylor Lyman Denison 
Saml F. Mott James Colles Sidney Mason 
Wm. F. Mout Thos. W. Pearsal Edwin D. Morgen 
Wm. W. Fox Bienasd hn. oy Jobn Caswell, 
Reofas L. Lord Peter Cooper L. 8. Saoris 
Thomas Barr Henry Els. wortt Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustes H. Wa yhn Steward Robt. B. Mintarn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P PALMER, Eeq. 
wae upanimourly re-elected President! dag ae ing year 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Semane by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 


Household Furniture, Builcings, Sbips in Pest, and their Cargors, on favourable terms 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


RTIPICIAL TE KTH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 





the attenuon of the public to the new method’ of removing teeth aod roots, without 
oain or danger to the nervous ion preper atory to the insertion of ‘ new ones,’’ the con 
etre + A of which embracing all “ real’’ improvements of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special. 


ity. Established 1635. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway 


I OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, ‘Nos, 174 and 1 176 

Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer ‘for sale at low cash prices 
every variety of Account Booas, P aper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receip's, lukstands, Memorandum an Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
ells, Slates, Pen-kuives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, Ac . and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates, Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, 2c. Country Merchants are invited to eal! 


IANOS AND MU sic -=We learn that HORAC K C 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the saic of many e WATERS, of 
makes of Pianos and Melodeon s, is offering they at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avai! themselves of He is also selling his large and well known Catalogues of Mu 
sic at one third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which be will 


be able to (1 to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysem The Morace Waters Pi 
anos are known a8 among the very beet e are enabled to speak of these instraments with 
seme degree of confidence from personal knewledge of their excellent tone and derable quality 


~New York Evangelia 


New York, “19th Jan., “1886. 
f)euatsroos, WooD 4 ©00., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


announcement of their Glasgow House 
Glasgow, let Jan., 1854. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in 1 ondon, ander the firm of DEN NISTOU N, 
OROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr, WILLIAM CAOBS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 


as resident partners 
We take this opportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX 
DENNISPOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN ars now and 
heave been since let January, 1464, partners of this a and all ite “rer ig 
. & A. DENNISTOUN, 
ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 
and safe Medicine is receiving the approval of ai] who have experienced its virtues. The 


fotlowing letter from one who is well known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is One Among Many received 





Barrisn Conso.ats, Norroix Va., 18th February, 1856, 

My Dear 8ir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, aniess I do so willingly. 1 not enly do se willingly, but gladly, for t tnimk it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. 

fie had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; bat I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
never known it to fail in effecting a cure, ln many instances # very few doses have produced 
that result 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all yes do publish will be equally t-wthful 
and sincere with that of Vours fai:bfully G. P. BR. JAMES, 

fo Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BE. 8. MORRIS, 26 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, For sale 


by HENRY HAVIL AND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Droggists generally in the 

United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 

Gt APPARATU 8 AFTER THE PATENT “OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAs 
Compan ©. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale & most complete, i < 

simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in ai) respects to the wants of private oe pu 

lic and private achools, churches, colleges, tactories, foonderies hotels, waterin 


wel! as of towns and villages. Detaile will be furnished by applying to ©. R. ‘WoopwoRTh 
& 00., No. 74 Wall street, N. ¥. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
as only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World, 
Secured with Wilder's Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. All Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampnuess. 
Norice.—Silas ©. Herring no longer makes or eclle this celebrated Fire Proof Bate, hie Ucense 
having -aptired 
Depots, No, 121 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadephia, and No. 12 Well street, Chieago, I) 


B. G, WILDER & O0., Patentees and Manufacturers, 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water 8&t., 
leane Bask oF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in some of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exoiann, Ine 
LAND, BooTeaNy and WaALes. 


CLARET WINES. 


TT HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTEEN HUNDRED CASES OF CHOLOE 
Bordeaux Clarets, consisting of 8. Jalien, Bt. Emilion, 8t Estephe, Margaux, Larose, 
Latour, Chatean Lafite, and Uhbateau Margacx, imported from the fret Louses in deanx pre- 
vious to the failure of the vintages in Karope; these Wines are in the finest condition for use 
pure, sound and natural, rot fabricated by shippers to please vitiated tastes. 
each kind ts in Pint Bottles. 
TABLE CLARET. 


Righty Caske of 8t. Julien and Margaux : saperior Table Wines, suited to consumers who 
prefer making their purchases in this mode. 


THOMAS MeMU LBS, 44 Beaver &., New York. 


HUNGARIAN “WINES. 


HE 8U BRORIBERS, BOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ 4, 
JALICS &400., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and in Bond a Large Steck of Superior 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former rangi proms y Ad wo $60. the latter aches. 
ing Imperial Tokai, Russti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to ab can omen — ail of whieb thee warrant 
to be pare and unadulterated. FREUN LENT, &4 GROSBSIN " 
No. 102 Fulton Street 


HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 
THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors, It ocean 
one of the most delightfal situations in the elty, at the t of B 
avenne, voce second st eet and Madison F qeare. 

The house will be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table ponte Restanr- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The roome will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, ase permanent residence it 
will be found one of the most delightful. Its sttmation is euch that !! the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omulbusses passing at all times, As a residence in the sum- 
mer it ls unequalled. 

The waSorngnes assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render bis guests comfortabie. The botel bes al) the modern ees, end is fur- 
uished throughout with every regard (o the ease, comfort, and lazery 

rR ANGIS o RIDER. Proprietor, 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available: in any part of the world, 


A preportion of 


Imported and for sale by 





TO ‘SOUTHERNERS, 
D&aIZeERS OF CONGRESS oe at toga ave yomate et the 
to 


formed that miners! waters, under the name of ** 
name of ** Sar a’’ salts, are extensively im ae in th Bo teaien ant 
western States, where persons buying these articles x think ag FY 
'! water, he. whereas at #aratoga there are waters of al! kinds, from 
Sten water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on ly Fe e ere mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons ring the effect of Cononess Wa. 


TER, the effect of them being ge different from that po SLT Cononuss Warzn., fre- 
quently producing , he. of te serious diffical. 
ties, by weakening the @ “4 wers and —— Sotene and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of a incurabie—the effect bein +: 5 different from that pro- 





= by saline coteertieodiesetved in ordinary water-—whi yp Lt. Water produces nel- 
ther griping or injarious in any case, however debilitated tLe patient may be, it being tonie 
as well as curative. The Congress , as is well known, \s the spring, whieh 
three years past has bu jitup t of 8 ea, yet some bave confounded the name of 
ng with that of the place—thus aflordivg the opportanity for swindlers to foist wertkten 
-t - upon the public onthe strength of the reputation 4 the Congress Spring, ine 
series of years. The injury thus infiicted tpo p toy the public and ourselves is dou on 
taking these spurious articles, and either no effect or | hay nave steady tree 
in fature refase the genuine Concuess Warten, 





article and se rp «Ae Dope Sseusone a 

ae a rctp ob topenans W stun apd mane 60 other—and be certain tha’ 
Ie the the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Waren, viz: Conouses Waran_O & W, iol 
is without these words, 9 foo vatedions dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Ba 
ratogs powders, Saratoga ealte, ac they are not only valueless, but injurious—not meee Hyd y= 
a Fh Sh ee That it is impossible to Con- 
artificially, we have the cathorts ‘ebrated chemist, Sie Bamepee Davy, 
as follows: —** It is impossible to r di #0 asto make an article of eqnal qna- 
ity. the edocteof which will be the sume aa the natural water.” On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages ee 0 a al ea on 
ated td mew ig you can bave it safely ~~ 4 ofthe world. We reiterate our 
» | ae oe ee ONGRESS \oasen ealp. pe J persons, and to examine the let- 
tering 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs,s0d No. Thames Street, New York City. 


HE MUSICAL we LD FoR 3886.— Price Reduced to 
f Vocal netromental Maste (. week, 208 « year, charming 
A er wt, Sao pase. Mantoal Intelligence: Musical Mt Lileretass : ned charming 
cf ine ebclowt quality. RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 267 Broodway, New York, 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 








id 





~ Wy , and 
eas com course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with « 


first-rate business 
nee an explanation At a be 
mail Postage paid, en reccigt of 
ret olisentioniots of the country their that any person, 
nes of MACLACRIN'S MANUAL GvMNabtTic EXERUISES to ove fortnight Bt Kloet! t | ings 
the beauty and ot~ — ty writing, counting bouse in the 


Copies ot the ee ic cokasd tp tout to the hd 
” 7 whe, §. MAGLAURIN & 00 
345 Broadway, New Yerk. 








t Office Notice .—The Mails tor BUBOPE, ste Gtenrn rat Bremer, per U. 8. 
Steamer WABEEEeTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY. the ag Ln Sous, 
at 10%¢ o'clock, A.M ISAAC V. FOWLER 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE « co. 


AVE Recently Published the following interesing and valoab 
| H Country Gentlemen :— . sissble works for Oportemen and 


STONEHENGE, Manual of Rural &; orts, comprising Shooting, Hunti Fish 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianiem Cricket, and a B, lbenno Amase- 
ments. Ilnstrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, by Dalsiel and Hedgkio, from Draw 
ings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half-bound. $200 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM By the Rev. W. I Rham Revised wi 
: -L. th supple- 
ae matter by W. H. Raynbird Iilustrated with Woodcuts. Small 8vo, baif. Deena. 
HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on their M agem ¢ 
lustrated by Harrison Weir. Small 8vo., half-bound, §1 28. we — ee os 
THE HORSE. Ey W. Youatt New Edition, revised, with Observati , 
valry Horse, by Cecil. With Illustrations. Small Svo., balf-bound, 8&8 ct. Sresting Ge 
DOGS, their Manacement, &c., being « new plan of treating the Animal ; 
ehematien of his patural temperament. y Woode ats, re H. "Weir, de 
yicting the character aud Position of t 
wae cgetee on sition he Dog when suffering Disease] By ‘Edward Welt, de: 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. Martin Doyl mm 
trated with numerous Coloured EB :] " the fi bal 
or Oschin Obise Fowl, tea we ne and Woodcuts, wlth a A A of the Shanghai 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN RASTERN KING. By Wm. Knigh v 
aceounts of the Sports of Oude. With Tinted Illustrations b by H. Weir Small Sve cloth” Bi. 
For Bale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman Btreet, and all Book 


sellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 
Any Books sent, post-paid, on on re- 





Oatalogues of our Pablications ¢ n be procured as 
above. 
ceipt of the advertised price wa 











THE MODERN NIMROD. 
A BOOK OF STARTLING INTEREST!! 
NOW READY. 
The Adventures of 
GERARD, THE LION-KILLBR. 
Comprising 


A HISTORY OF HIS TEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGN AMONG TH 
NORTHKAN APRIC E WILD ANIMALS OF 
With Eight Spirited we OTIS 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
bY CHARLES &. WHITREEBAD, 
One Handsome Volume. i2mo. Price $1 25. 
Contents 
The Lion—His Education, Temperament and Habits, 
The Arab Fashion of Hanting the Lion. 
The Chase of the Panther and Wild Boar. 
The Stag, Antelope, and Gaze). 
Advice to the Amateur Lion Hunter. 
A Sketch of African Warfare 
My F iret Experienee in Lion ‘Hunting. 
An Excursion, and my Second Lion. 
The Lion of Krow Nega. 
The Lion a Mesmeriser. 
An Account of twe Lions that “ wouls not down.’’ 
A Lion killed on his own 
My Friend Abdallah, Pe ae. 
My Friend M 
The Hie ofa Pocodting Lion. 
The Lion Hubert welcomes me at Paris. 
The Skill of the Lion in the Coramissary Department. 
A Digression for Variety's sake, 
The Misfortanes of Lak 
A Lion that yor the he Facalty of ” 12 Cotege. 
Fe ee Fe Rost eres Amar. 
Dachess of Grieeke and my Lion Haunting Brigade. 
A tion Hunt among the Natives of Constantine, 
A Double Shot among the Lions of Ferasar. 
A New Kind of Balt for Lions. 
My Old Friend, the Lion of Krenchela. 
A Lion Hunt in Orten, and Svagiens End of Amar. 
A Haupt with the Arab Ladie 
Another Push for a Lion Huntivg Brigad 
When the Cat's op A the Mice will pla 
A Night with the Arabs. 
The Death of a Lioness, 


This ey ed eeery excited the 


greatest oomation, ween i t 
Nght hout France, ite f 1 anpearance in avi Tast LP4 
cael okense in Great Briein. It caunot fail to DONT GE 





meet 
calves. The present work is a new, graphic wend | lm y I Nea ofthe. 
achievements daring the whole of his ten years of Arab li 
Orders should be addressed to 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau Street, New York, 
Readl Copies sent by mail, pow pone. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & OO., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Two Books of Mark. 


1, 
ABBAL L. MORTON. A Novel, By Francia Parkman Anthor of * Fee Orage Pratl,” 
ras pian ie Tales ion | era fee hs Sat Rene, og 
a ors take pleasure in r, 
ventas in the indian teritor ies have we eves bim eminence yt 4 and 
spiracy of Pontiac’’ entities bi im to with the first historians of the . 
The scenes of this stor ace Shose of he pour Cor, and in ite 
ero by 





pietures of life on both of the Atlantic. The ie arrested the Austrian 
suspicion of being concerned in ag plots, and his eseape prison and 
journey on foot to an Italian seaport, form one of the most thrilling passages in the book, 


Ha 


II. 
OMAINF’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES. a - NEW AGE OF GOLD, Or lite 
and Adventures of Robert Dexter Romaine. Written by Himself, 1 vol + ame.» 
It would be onjust to this remarkable beok to ear a analysts of Fad 
feature is the shipwreck of « young see opon « op'cal island and bis nent 
there, after the manner of the famous re Robinese Orusoe; bat 


with this 
that, instead of the uninteresting savage Friday, Mr. Romaine had a ah for 
me Companion-—ehe having bees reserved by igood fortane, in the same buat. Tie hong 
ing experiences, and what ater wards be’ them, are told in of great li wy 
with au attention to detalis that leaves the reader in doubt w 
"To readers in quest of novelty, this book will present rare attractions. 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


COMMODORE PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York, 
WILL PUBLION In A FEW Dave 
ARRATIVE OF THE BxrEpizigw oF Ay AMBBIOLY equ aDROw To 


CHINA SBRAS AND JA Performed in the Years , ee, I 64. 
the Government of the United Rates, x 4 . 0. rerun 
pie cuperverten. By Francis L. Hawks, D “ One wt ost with ot ble reseant f va 





Compiled from the original notes 


~ A. & Co. have just published, 
APPT stone CFCLOF BDIA or BjOGRArE a & Series of Original Me- 
moire of the Most Distinguished Persons of a Work Xeonneeny 


i Archibald Alison, p 6. ? Prot Gorton, 


William Bairn, M.D. F Prof G 
Bir David gre F. it a Brot Geran, BR 
James ig M.F.G.8 James A. Herand 
Jobn Hil Bote, Robert Jamieson, D.D. RB. 
Prof. Creasy, A.M. Charles Knight, 


M 
Prot. Eadie, D.D LL.D. James 
American Edition Edited by Francis L. H D.D., LL.D. With 6)0 Wood - 4 
One volume, poral | pre. pages. Price, in , $400; sheep, $460; balf moroceo, $6 0); 


half calf, $6 00 ; full ealf, $600. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED OM SATURDAY, JUNB TrH : 


D WISDOM OF THE BBY. SYDNEY Tate Talk Wi ice aaa 
Letters and 
, A lewton, and 


Baaterenes 


$13 
fe 
rt 
a 


7 
ti 
B 


7 
i 





RI pty Ay 
jodie the Pa Si ba “a Protessional 
e on 
ne of beat Bee 
Wit and Humour, &c.) — 
Gasbes! Conupietios A Prapment on the Trish the Irish epee 
Mansgewent.—Character of Sir James Mackintosh 
Passages from Lateers. —Table- Talk, Personal, 


TRENCH’S PORMS.cNew Ready 
Rev. R. 0. Trench, TL ee leet eat 


eee 


PAUL FERROLL ; A Tale, From the Fourth London Edition. 12mo., cloth. on. 


on, Peal na Ferrell” as mast suikualy original production. It may be, tegwrded ape phane- 


J, 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, B, ¥. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCHIBNER Publishes this day, 
G—How Lom. By J. H. Clack, M.D. Iyol., 


of ot 










oun ‘Mrs. L. C. Tothill. 1 
=e eee 
1 eho ea 


vl i ects ue Mary owls end re Eepwice 0 F Zour @ ogee,» 


SCRIEBNER’S, B17 and 879 Bronsway, corver of White Street. 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANOH COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 








BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, 




















NEW YORE, BREMEN AND 5O 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 











’s Saloon. THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
INSTITUTED 1805. No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's WASHINGTON. .........Oupt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,...-..+++++...Capt.E. Higgins 
rs The Finest and Largest merica. These steamers stop at Southampton, both going 
HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. Room upon the same fioor with tho Galler?. Atlantic ROPOSED Dares oF 8 6 H 
TD Ts Protea of 18, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20per cont in Casb, are now Distinguished Foren ee on Onavas ond Paper, Colowed in Oil end From New York. from Bremen 
5 ad be had on application at the Agency Water a o — ° ‘ me we 7. 
Prospestms, with rates and every information can be hal cy Shh Mee OE ET. an, | pAMBROTTERS—c How Style of Pictare on Glass, more durable and perfect than any knows Woshingtoa...... Feb: ey 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. | ay Ay! perteaiee. ypes, Portraits, or B ats by thts Pro cess. A large number can Ee i 22.. fped 
be produced at a expense. Daguerreot, in every style. sees .-May 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. Hermann... ....- May June 
Washington... June July 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. x h Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers Hermanp...,.... July Aug. 
LONDON PUNCH, ~— CS Ss Oe tng Unemicals Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best estagwe ose Ane --Bept 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. and Paris Houses, and of rs 5 potssous Ge _ 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. — ) pe — Bev. 
te subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canade ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The ben ant hestihtest food for Infants and Invalid | §  Washington...... Nov. " 
com RL Prepared orly and for sale wholesale eri Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to 
CHA ES WILLMER’S DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, sf advantages over any oth oute i AY both of time and mon te 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. Price of passnce =" ‘Rew York to Bouthampton and Bremen, stcabin, main saloon, bide Ore 
. _ . a ’, bin, lower saloon, 0; second do., $60. ? 
NEW YORE, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great | bin, lower muuohy Silt Cotta st pase through the Post Office. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dys a. Prepared only by Letters tS 
@HARLES WILLMER 07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. —_ DELLUC & CO., Chemists. No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
19 South John Street. Liverpool. ; Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARU s F nah eaperiences ao he —— to each steamer. 
G TACELE 635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenne._ | °F ga ND, 11 South William st., New York C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
PISHING AND GENERAL SPORTIN Ts GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE'S CELEBRATED CROSKEY & co., Southampton. Li Abel wm. SEESe. Bowe, 
ESTABLISHMENT. Bee ee aD erates “Telcicedn af teaaioes Loos cnaed tulsen shanna NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 


‘Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 ara’ for from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Reels and takle in the U.S. The above first Class ums have 
awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton 8t., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
of all kinds, J.& SF det, hs ction of dealers and amateurs to 


large and unequalled stock of ve articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 
Brery of Netting ‘4 _ or made to order. 
‘oles. 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 


$6 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the WinterSeason. It is BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
A free from all acidity, and strong! recommended for invalids. N Bars py 4 r 
AMONTILLADO. An ex ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within papa > epeatant possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
this To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RI 


$10 dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $1500 per dozen, 


Bron as Im L, 
CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 


RA ES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KN 
“OROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to | sia Ww, Hamilton: GEO. E. MORTON 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
ty this. $3 00 Per ce A PAR ALE. In @-deetn Cases Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 


, $12 00. 
N AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New Yer’ 


FINE GROOERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the en | Bree Petreed Station. And at 
Oo 


KERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
H of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 


ines. 
Deserigtions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


o ars. 
different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
samme, Tongnes, &c. 
Most N BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies, All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


dersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articlos at the World’s Fair 

gh) tae oamenntis on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 

t, Trout Files, d&c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
ms. 


ants dealing inthe above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 


before making thei hases. 
- guages THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N, BR. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA 
‘and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 

Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday oen, or ROANOKE, on 
areal heres arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 

SOUTHERN MAIL, LINk through to the above places by Refiread, reaching New Orleans in 

days. Fare to » inclu eals an room ; Steerage » 

mn ” LU DLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk these pe proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 

either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


ONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of halfa dollar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
kinds of Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
and the F . almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Street. New York. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
York, issue Foreign 


Bome, 
Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
bo nna, 
myrna, 
Seville, 
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R ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


Braaches and Agoncies at 
Canton 
Hong Kong,. . 
QOREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and A: ies at 


Maitland 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ....+..0.-eseees 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Bombay,” 


Newcastle, ...0..ccceccececcececcccesecsces cose sHunter River, 
nee cee eeeece cece.» Moreton Bay, 


Victoria Branches : 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaine. ... 6.6 ee esee cocccecencececcececesreccs sess Mount Alexander, 
aout A Bendie. 
Ovens Agency. 








Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 















Malta. Rome, 
Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
oo — 
ayence Sienna, 
Messina Smyrna, 
Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow Strasbourg, 
Munich 8 
Naples Trieste, 
he its 
a, 
Palermo Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Prague, Zurich. 
8 Wall Street. on Parie‘at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
sight, for sums to suit, 








Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 
NOTICE. STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Unia States.” ach yatraen: 
NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT | john J. Palmer Robert J Dillon, Caleb Barstow 

the United ‘ oe ng the name of the ‘*NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ‘ames i C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright 

oy pak ple Fg hog July instant received the oval assent, the bu- Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, ’ 

Live® ASSURANGM SOOIETY.” > "0° lis new name, “THE INTERNA. ee RR a 

- a ’ LICITOR— - Dillon. ONSULTING CouNsEL—J. W. 

: July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Coloni Mepicat Exauiners—S. S. Keene.— 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Em by Act of Par! 


INTER EATION es 
c alf-a-Million Stesling. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Edmond -» M.D. 
A. Cnmpbell Barclay. Hoa, | Elligtecn, ih: FRB | John Moms, Rea. 
Semuel King Oburcb, Eea., nase J. Hi Esq., Clament Tene, Eeq., 


Manager; J. ‘\eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.8.; Professor 
. Radford Y: ° 
COLONIAL LOOAL DI ‘ORS. 


8 

with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. ita 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 


(Shaving) a decided tuxury. 
and A. B. & 
Baltimore; J. WRI 

MUSSON, and J. BOWL 
ket Street, 


that cures EVERY KIND 
2. 
founder humours.) 


OF LONDON. 


witbuut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have into an 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed. 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by ~~ other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the foundation ofa head ofhair. It is now aery eae by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
mens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into compe 


It is a liquid 


easy of application, and turns 
Black, without staining the skin. 


‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
Dye in the world. referred in London and Paris. 


It is now universally 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


NG, 
; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 
In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Mentreal ; 


. SANDS, New Yor 
'T J. 
ER- 


& CO., New Orleans. 


eonghot the World. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 

He has now in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on theface, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A popes isalways experienced from the firet bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

en. 


Manchester ; and of Agents t 





tit 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderfu! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld — of sixty. I have seen poor, pany, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
n the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will fee! yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enongh ofit. 
Price $1. Manufactured Ry DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
touto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 


‘] 


atarge 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large a. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 

ORK REFERERS. 


NEWT BB 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, lateGovernorof State of New York. 


» Apt RORY ar tee meant 2.3 lisa Pm 

en Whitney, Esq. enry nnell, . . Phillips Phenix, 
James Gallatin, Eas. | Hon. Jndge Campbell | John H. Hicks, = 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 


JOHN 0. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broad ay F. U. JOHNSTON 
. , M.D. roadway. | F. U. M.D.,2E Bt. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. inp tecanden 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatir 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and careful 
wa + convenient 
ro 





jour- 
filed 
ation of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any denrabie nem- 
apers. 
udicious, becanse his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic + operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation 
and comparative merits of the various papers. . 
II. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give re 
v ents. 


papers of the whole country, 
ceipts for subscriptions and ad- 





HOWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING XN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL? Mares INSURANCE 
against .[FE RiSKS upon the most favourableterms, either for the whole duration of 
a ‘A limited period. 
olicies granted upon lives of debtors, and for busi pose ° 
No extra charge yr crossing the Atlantic. piitiuais eeamied 
— PRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, : 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riggs, James &, Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe. Alexander Muir, 

F. W. Edmonds, = Henry Bendel, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, Jobn L. Beckley, George Clark, 


. W. Howes, . W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


Cuar.es D. Suita, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epw F M.D., Charl 
(dn attendance daily at the Office, from? to B o'clock, P.M.) ware 
Joun T. Metcaur, M.D., Consulting Physiejan.' §. CAMBRELENG, Eéq, Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFS ASSURANCE SSOIBTY 

OF LOND . 

(Late National Loan Fund tee Aceusance Society.) 
Orrice or THz GuxERAL 








AGENTS FoR THB UNcrE> Stave, 


HE Undersign. ecnereby give notice that the na My he Fund Li mrance 
e ve ni ie name oft he National Loan Fun fe Ass 
T of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 


given on the 2nd = last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 





. Clymer. 
he Office. 7 1 Wall Street 


4 The Local Board of Directors meet ogery Wednesday att » New York 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is tra affording thereby every 
1) advan! of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to ravel, Loans, 


it ims, &c. 
All Policies are —-t at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claime are adjusted and 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 4nd 2 o'clock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Com; 
the Suave of New York for the venste ofan Polley holders in the United States, are 


ABICHT 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 

















B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal,. ....ccscccces eee » Rev. J. Flan: 
nee Jen a, A. Geetghton J. tnoain, ©. 0. Kinnear STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. J. » H. he powrevees, oe DORR ns bide cddeced 060 “Fe. Pores commander, 
. ©. Hill, , + 2. \ $00 00 6 608 ert Craig, com x 
Gt. John, N.B.... 2. see f Batay We vase, Vhty B Allison, Hon, 7. GLASGOW, 1,982 Tons... 2.00220... John Dunes, commander. 
aed f The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and po 
, H, W. Hoyies, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. 3. toad, Hose | ? {10m New York to Glasgow direct, as under : ee 
St. John’s, Newfeuudland, { ©. F, Bennett, E.Stabb. ao a ; EDIBEURGH, Saturday, 19th July, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
. Btabb, Agent, aturday, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN tfor British North American Colonies. GLASGOW,’ Saturday, —— 
D. D, MACK IR. Accountant and Cashier. RATES OF PassaGE. 
ea ng RAEN pn RY ng Firat Clase... .s00cccesccicsessencsecsesnteces ese cee beas 5 $75 00 
edical Examiners have been roughout . Nova Scotia, New A limi ¥ ill be taken, lied with provi. 
oa mies Inland, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and Minne... 
may An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. art 
advantages offered by the ‘‘ International’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurersare | For Freight or passage, apply to J. McSYMON, 17 B 
earnestly recommended te the consideration of them, f New York City bills or Gold only t ken. + ecateay, & S 


CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON,....... 
CITY OF MANCHESTER,,... 

KANGAROU... 


City of Baltimore. ... Wednesday... June 4/| City of Baltimore......Thursday,., 


Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms, ,. 
Cabin, in Three do. 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 

«++ Capt. R. Leitch, 

ote a e% Wylie, 

«--Capt. P. C. Petrie. 

+ +++-Oapt. Ewing, 






eee eee eee tense 


Are intended to Sail as follows: 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
- June 26 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
From Philadelphia. 

.$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 
65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 “ 
$00 gee one 55 | Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,....15 “ 
Including Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 


From Liverpool. 


Staie rooms 


and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpoo 


Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 


friends, at corresponding rates. 


TheseSteamships are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 


carries an experienced Surgeon. 


Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 
0 JOHN @, DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

r, 


SABKL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the fullowing days: 





























Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
Arago,.......Saturday..... . January 12| Arago,....Wednesday...... February 13 
Falton,,.... Saturday... ... Febru’y 9] Fulton,,,..Wednesday...... arch 12 
Arago .. Saturday... ... March 8] Arago,....Wednesday...,..April g 
Fulton ..- Saturday... ... April 6) Fulton..... Wednesday......May 7 
Arago...... Saturday...... May 8| Arago.....Wedmesday,..... June 4 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... May 811 Fulton, ...Wednesday.,....July 2 
Arago .. Saturday... ... June 28| Arago..... Wednesday.,... .July 80 
WERcce cee Saturday,..... July 26 | Fulton,.,..Wednesday......August 27 
Arago.,. ... Saturday... ... Angust 23] Arago,..,.Wednesday Septem’r 24 
Fulton,, Saturday ... Septem. 20 | Fulton, . Wednesday October 2 
Arago ....,. Saturday . October 18| Arago, . Wednesday .Novemb. 19 
Fulton , . Saturday Novem. 15| Fulton,.... Wednesday. .....Decemb. 17 








These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck, 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and conveoience that can be desired, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, eee .First Cabin,, 


++. Second 


senseeee $130 00 
Soe ces cco om 
eee eee -+. First . ++ oe 800 france, 
oeeesecee Second + ses +eees 600 france, 
Tq Passengers going to London these Steamers cffer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until prid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass though the Posit-office, 
For Freight or Passage apply to 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

W. ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO., Paris 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ “ rr] 


“ 














Chief Cabin Passage... ... ... .-+..+++- 8180 | Second Cabin Passage... ... 2... 6.5 00. 00 OTB 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chiet Cabin Passage. .......... +++ +... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 025. SB 
w@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Persia, . Capt. Jupmins, | Canada,.......0.+000+-00+ ..- Onpt. Lane. 
Arabia. .. Capt. #rong. | America,...........+++..-Oapt. WickBAM, 
Asia,. Capt. . G. Lorr. | Niagara,.........-... +... +.» Uapt. Rram, 
Africa, . 2.6.0 eee ceeeee .+..-Capt, SHannon, | Europa, .......++++ +++ +. Ospt. J. Levon, 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red om port 








Wednesday... . 


America 

sia. . , ~ eos Wednesday... ..... “ 
OOROES . 00.0 00 00000000005 e MONOD. 000002 0 00 05 CRMOUEBY 000 000 000 cectces “ 
AfEIOR... vec cocceccece 4h Ele ER c 00 0.00:6h08 OEE 600.s00% “ 

Berths not secured unti! paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on 


The owners of these ships will not ‘be acconntable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 
ressed 


"For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U S. M. STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC. .. Capi. Ottver ELpripes. | The BALTIC......Capt. Josern COMSTOCK. 
The ADRIATIC....,.Capt. James West. 


These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $75. From Liverpool to New York, 
£30 and £2. An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can bo secored unti: 
paid for. The shipa of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the lst of August. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
From Liverpool. From New York. 





From New York. From Liverpool, 











Saturday.....-April26 Wednesday.May 14| Saturday. ...Aug. 30 Wednesday.. Sept. WW 
Saturday. .May 10 Wednesday.May 28/ Saturday..... Sept. 13 Wednesday...Vct. 1 
Saturday «May 24 Wednesday,June 11] Saturday...,.Sept. 27 Wednesday... .Oct. 15 
Saturday. Jone 7 Wednesday.June 25| Saturday..,,.Oct. 11 Wednesday. .. Oct. 29 
Saturday......June 21 Wednesday.July 9| Saturday.....Oct. 25 Wednesday...Nov. 12 
Saturday......July 5 Wednesday.July 23| Saturday,....Nov. 8 Wednesday. .. Nov. 26 
Saturday......July 19 Wednesday.Aug. 6| Saturday..,,.Nov. 22 Wednesday.. .Dec. 10 
Saturday......Aug. 2 Wednesday. Ang. 20] Saturday,.,..Dec. 6 Wednesday. .. Dec. pry 
Saturday......Aug. 16 Wednesasy.Sept. 3] Saturday..,..Dec. 20 





For freight or passage appiy to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & OO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or ess bills of lading are signed therefor and the value thereof expressed 
therein 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York o= B 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





ist January ....... 
8T. DENIS 
Foitansbee, master. ; = May.... 
8T.NICOLAS, } 
B , master. 
MERCURY, 
French, master. 
WILLIAM TULL, ys ool et Bentenbets 
J. Funck, ma ter. lst D . Expeccsnyenaserestes » 16th Jan’ 4 


Fe eee reese sesesseesese 


They are all firs class New York — vessels, provided with all requisite articles moe an 


venies » of passengers, an by men of experience in the trade. 
ort eeage is $100, without wines or liquors, sy 
sent to 2¢ subscribers be 


torwarded tree from any ¢ but those acteally 
KEN, 
- BOYDS HINCKE Nf eteate 
BG... fromm 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKEBTS. 


{ meurred. 





Roox Licuat. (new). Kossvuta, ANTARCTIO. SHAMROCK. oo 
ALBION. (new) HELo!s. ANDREW FOosTeER. UEEN OF Cusvens 
DRIVER. (new) COMPROMISE. GaLEeNna. ‘ITy OF BROOKLYA. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PatLaNTHROPIST. Empire. 

Witiiam Tapscott. Z. Hoveuron. RaPPaHANNOCK. 
ARCTIC. Emerap Iste. (new) ConNtiNENT. CHaRies Buck. 
PROGRESS. CamBRiA. (new) Consu. ForEstT KING. 

Sr. Louis. DREADNOUVGHT (new) New Hamwpsnire. RicHarD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosaWaTTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 

RoRENA. BenJaMIN ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION, ADRIATIO. 


E. 4. 
he **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NoRTHOMBERLAND 
OcEAN QUEEN. HENDRICK Hupson. PALestiNE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans, AMERICAN EaGlk. oun 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 8 South 8t., New York Lis h. 


to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, 








‘WW. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO, 13 BEEKMAN -" 





j 





WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 











